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The Travelers 


INSURANCE COMPANY of Hartford, Conn. 


Chartered 1863. feonek) Life, Accident and Employers 
iability Insurance. 


capa, 91,000,000.00 


JULY 1, 1901, 
Total Assets, —«~ us Fegeetene ee of = $32, 198. 504.44 
Total Liabilities Gadiulies Reserves), . . n 2 27,499,739.25 
Excess Security to Policy-holders, . e ° e «  4,698,785.19 
Paid to Policy-holders since 1864, ‘ ° : ° © 44,469.462.48 
‘Total Insurance in Force, . ie ° ° ° > « 499,260,653.00 
GAINS: 6 months, January to July, 1901 
$1,270,172,92 


In Assets, ° . ° * 
In Insurance in Force (Life Department Only), ° ° ° ° 4,739,635.00 
Increase in Reserves (Both Departments), ° . ° . ° 3,165,244,44 


Premiums, Interest and Rents, 6 months, A A ; 4,538,683.38 
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United States Trust Company. 
OF NEW YORK, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 
Capital - - - = $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - - $11,265,579.09 
This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates 
as may be agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and Individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
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Ten Important New Books 





WARWICK OF THE KNOBS 


By John Uri Lloyd, author of “ Stringtown on the Pike,” etc. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


A powerful tale of ‘‘ Stringtown”’ (Boone) County, Kentucky. The action takes place during the Civil War, when 


the Kentuc 
allegiance. 


Knobs were on the border line between the contending factions and the people were divided in their 
e great Confederate leader Morgan figures in the story. 





The Lady of Lynn 
By Sir Walter Besant, author of “ The Orange 
Girl,” etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
The Lady of Lynn is a young heiress. During her long 
rity it had been the aim of her guardian to keep the 
ge of his ward’s wealth a secret, that she might 


not fall a prey to fortune-hunters. A conspiracy against 
her is carried out, but she is finally rescued. 





Light Freights 


By W. W. Jacobs, author of “‘ Many Cargoes,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


These delineations of the life of the sailorman, both 
ashore and afloat, show most convincingly his manner of 
life, his trials, his pleasures, and his point of view. The 
book is justly considered the best work that Mr. Jacobs 
has done along this line. 





THE LION’S WHELP 


By Amelia E. Barr, author of “A Bow of Orange Ribbon,” etc. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


A romance having to do with the fortunes of two families during the English civil war. The story brings Oliver 
Cromwell, ‘‘ The Lion’s Whelp,” in close touch with the reader and leaves a vivid impression of his greatness of char- 


acter not easily effaced. 





Young Barbarians 


By lan Maclaren, author of “‘ The Bonnie Brier 
Bush.” 12mo0, cloth, illustrated, net, $1.35 


Acharming story of school life in Muirtown; among 
other things, sho how the French “‘ Count,”’ a lonely 
man in a foreign land, conquered the predjudice, specially 
strong in Scotch hearts, against his race,so that when 
he died, he was followed to his grave by every boy at 
Muirtown Seminary. 





A Dream of Empire 
By Willlam Heary Venable. 12mo, cloth 
$1.50. : 

** This volume should take high rank among American 
historical novels. Aaron Burr was a dramatic character, 
and this book gives a most vivid and interesting picture 
of him and his associates. The story is well planned and 


executed, and there is a touch of adventure about it that 
is delightful.”— Worcester Spy. 





SIR RICHARD CALMADY 


By Lucas Malet (Mrs. St. Leger Harrison), author of ‘“‘ The Wages of Sin,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


This is a frankly realistic romance, the scene of which is laid in Hampshire, in London, and in Naples. The action 
deals with the adventures of an —— country gentleman of an essentially normal type of character, sub: 


very abnormal conditions of life. 
should satisfy the most exacting reader. 


he long drama, though tragic in incident, ends amid such secure happiness as 





The Shoes of Fortune 


By Neil Munro, author of. “ John Splendid,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A tale of character and adventure, the period being 1755. 
The hero inherits from his uncle the so-called Shoes of 
Fortune, which are credited by the nephew with magic 
qualities of pap poy and stimulation. They play a 
curious part in all that follows. 





Norse Stories 
By Hamilton W. Mabie. Revised Edition, 
with illustrations, title-page and borders in 
colors. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.80. 
Mr. Mabie has here retold, with all the charm of which 
he is master, the old stories of the battles of the gods and 


the giants, which have been repeated for hundreds of 
years by the Norse firesides in the long winter evenings, 





A CHILD OF NATURE 


By Hamilton W. Mabie. 


ship with nature into a beautiful 


Handsomely illustrated. Small 8vo, cloth. Net, $1.80. 
A descriptive story of the life of a man of poetic nature, with the 


t of imagination, who ripens in close companion, 


and rare character, but without the faculty of expression ; whose genius is, in the end- 


nterpreted and expressed by one who enters into his experience and gives his thought form and shape for the world, 





Dodd, Mead ©@® 
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New York 
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HE most novel feature of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for the new volume which 
begins with the November number, is a group of humorous stories and 
sketches by the best-known American humorists and by a number of contributors 
new in this field. Among those who will contribute are : 
«¢ Mark Twain,” Ruth McEnery Stuart, Harry S. Edwards, 
F.P.Dunne(“Mr.Dooley”), James Whitcomb Riley, Chester Bailey Fernald, 
Joel Chandler Harris Paul Laurence Dunbar, Charles Battell Loomis, 
(«Uncle Remus”’), Gelett Burgess, Oliver Herford, 
Edward W. Townsend, Frank R. Stockton, Elliott Flower, 
(“Chimmie Fadden”), Tudor Jenks, Albert Bigelow Paine, 
George Ade, Ellis Parker Butler, Beatrice Herford. 
Carolyn Wells, 


The magazine will contain, also, articles reminiscent of the older American humor: 
ists, beginning with 


‘*A RETROSPECT OF AMERICAN HUMOR” 


in the November number, written by Professor W. P. Trent, of Columbia, and in- 
cluding portraits of the following : 
‘ Artemus Ward,” «+ Bill Nye,” Capt. George H. Derby 
‘«‘ Petroleum V. Nasby,”’ James Whitcomb Riley, (« John Phoenix ”’), 
‘‘ Josh Billings,” Frank R. Stockton, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
«« Mark Twain,” «‘ Danbury News Man” Mortimer Thomsoa 
John G. Saxe, (James M. Bailey), (Q. K. Philander Doe 
‘¢ Mrs. Partington,” Donald G. Mitchell, sticks, P. B.”’), 
*¢ Miles O’Reilly,”’ H. C. Bunner, James Russell Lowell, 
Charles G. Leland «¢Sam Slick,” Charles Dudley Warner, 
(“Hans Breitmann”’), Eugene Field, Bret Harte, 
John Hay, Richard Grant White, Frederick S. Cozzens. 
‘Orpheus C. Kerr,” 


In the November CENTURY the humorous features consist of 


TWO SHORT STORIES BY MARK TWAIN. 


‘‘Recollections of Artemus Ward,’’ Three Humorous Negro Poems, 
By JAMES F. RYDER. By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 
‘‘ First Lessons in Humor,’’ «¢Mr. Appleby’s Vote,”’’ 
By CAROLYN WELLS. By CATHARINE YOUNG GLEN. 
«The Indiscretion of John Henry,’’ Illustrated by Frost. 
A Tale of a Woman’s Club, «¢ The Crocodile ; The Porcupine; 
By WALTER LEON SAWYER. The Tortoise.’’ 
Illustrated by Florence Scovel Shinn. By OLIVER HERFORD. 








ARTEMUS WARD MILES ~~ SHILLABER, 
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will be described and illustrated during the 
coming volume of THE CENTURY, in a series 
of vivid articles by Emerson Hough, author 
of “The Story of the Cowboy,” describing 
the early emigration movements, with illustrations by 
Frederic Remington ; to be followed by a series of pa- 
pers by Ray Stannard Baker on the great Southwest 
of to-day, including “ The Desert,” “ Irrigation,” etc. 


ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 


contributes “The Legend of the White Reindeer” to the November CENTURY,— a 
thrilling story of the North, with his own illustrations. 


A NOVELETTE BY CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


begins in the November CenTuRY,— “ Barbarossa,” a dramatic sketch in four parts, 
illustrated by the German artist Werner Zehme. This will be followed by a nov- 
elette by ANNE DoucLas SEDGWICK, author of “The Confounding of Camelia,” etc. 
Other novelettes will follow. 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY 


is affectionately described in an article on some of his personal characteristics, 
written by Secretary John D. Long ; and the Rev. J. M. Buckley, D. D., who has 
made a careful study of the subject, writes on “The Assassination of Kings and 
Presidents.” There are poems on the recent tragedy, and editorials. 


NEW YORK SOCIETY 


is to be delightfully treated by Eliot Gregory (“The Idler”). His first paper, enti- 
tled “ Our Foolish Virgins,” profusely illustrated by a new artist, appears in November. 


ART FEATURES. 


Mr. Timothy Cole, who is engraving for THe CenTuRY in Europe, will follow his 
wonderful series of Italian, Dutch, and English masters with a number of engrav- 
ings showing the greatest work of the old Spanish masters. The first of these ap- 
pears in November, another striking illustrative feature of which is three full-page 
pictures by Castaigne, Howard Pyle, and Keller, illustrating scenes in “ Don Quixote.” 





© ad to THE CenTurRY should begin with this No- 
New Subscriptions vember number, price $4.00 a year. Send to 


the publishers for a prospectus illustrated in color. Address 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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Leslie’s Monthly 
Great $1-°° Offer 


OUR BEAUTIFUL ART CALENDAR FOR 1g02 
OUR DOUBLE 25TH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 
OUR SUPERB CHRISTMAS ISSUE AND 
LESLIE’S MONTHLY FOR ONE YEAR 





ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR 


If you mention THE INDEPENDENT this great combination of art and 
literature will be sent with all charges prepaid. 


The Beautiful 1902 Art Calendar 


artistically portrays the most ‘Popular 
American Actresses and Their Favorite 
Flower,’’ especially painted for us by Miss 
Maud Stumm of New York, the famous 
American water colorist; size 123 x Io 
inches, in three sheets, tied with silk ribbon; 
lithographed in 12 colors on heavy pebble 
plate paper. The price of this calendar 
alone in art stores would be 50’cents. 











FRANK 


LESLIE’S 


POPULAR 


MONTHLY 


10 cents $1.00 a Year 








LE&SLIE’s stories ring true. They are like 
life,and many of them are taken from actual 
occurrences. 

LESLIE’s articles deal with every great 
phase of American endeavor. They stimulate 
while they entertain. 

To appreciate LEsiiz’s serials you must 
become a subscriber. A wonderful novel by 
Maurice Hewlett, author of ‘‘Richard Yea 
and Nay,’ begins shortly. Other brilliant 
serials follow in quick succession. 

Such men and women as Nansen, Zangwill, 
Ballington Booth, Heury van Dyke, Owen 
Wister, C. G. D. Roberts, ‘Ralph Connor,” 
Booker Washington, Frank Stockton, Mary 
Wilkins, Margaret Sangster, Conan Doyle, 
Eden Philpotts, Sienkiewicz, Hopkinson 
Smith, Quiller-Couch, Bret Harte, and a mul- 
titude of others make LEsLIz’s MONTHLY 
appeal distinctively to the active man, the 
intelligent woman, and to boys and girls 
who mean to accomplish something. 








Copyright 1901. 


The Double 25th 
Anniversary Number 


for November will be a revelation in magazine 
making. I68 pages superbly illustrated in black 
and white and colors. 


The Superb Christmas Issue 


will be another masterpiece of literature and art. 
Beautifully illuminated in colors by the leading 
artists of the day. 


Leslie’s Monthly for 1902 


12 numbers, presenting all that’s new, all that’s 
interesting, all that’s beautiful: Making in all, 
The Art Calendar and 14 Numbers all for $1.00. 








Specimen copy and illustrated prospectus 10 cents, 
which amount will apply on your subscription sent to 
us, should you accept the above offer. 

AGENTS WANTED. LIBERAL OFFERS. 
APPLY QUICKLY. 
FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


141-147 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Founded 1855. 
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THE N EW HYMNALS 


(Prices Reduced) 


The bymnal 


Now used by more than Twelve Hundred Churches. 
Hymns and Tunes in five st id small of binding. 


r ymns Only, large type and small t; itions. 
have Readings from the Psal — 


The Chapel thymnal 


For Paar BR MEETINGS, COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, 
“~~ PEOPLE'S SOCIET TES‘ nd 
LL SOCIAL SERVICE! 
Inuse by New Yor peer ts ewe Princeton University, 
etc., and by more than 1000 
“The Chapel Hymnal is ne te oss an that you claim 
forit. It is by far the best and handiest book of the kind 
that I as seen.’ 
Rev. FRANCIS CARRUTHERS, Taunton, Mass. 


The School hymnal 
FOR i REGULAR. SUNDAY- SOROOL SERVICES 
ND ‘A NIVERSARY 
NTS OF oie SCHOOL. 


“The Sabbath-school song-book is all that could be de- 
sired. I consider it far ahead of most books. The music 
is of a high order, and the hymns are also first-class, We 
are glad we waited till it ~~ >} 


JILN ACY, 
Supt. Second iecen 8. S., Richmond, Ind. 
Returnable Sample Copies Sent for Kxamination. 
Correspondence Invited. 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
AND SABBATH SCHOOL WORK 
, 1319 Walnut Street, : 2 « Philadelphia 


feevevevvrrrrrrt.- eee eee eaens....earKrrr™ 





ANTED.—Active, educated men. Weekly salary or 
guarantee paid. Give age, experience and references. 
DODD. MEAD & COMPANY, New York City. 


The St. Denis; 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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EW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R, and connections. 
From — i Station. 





2y 
c 
@® 


«M., + Springfield and ner Ravesenceeseisaeess 
A. M., tt New London and Providence... Te. 
.M., * New London and a 
ei: eld and Worcester. . 
» Air Line via Willimantic 


NPIL LS 

SeeSE8 
pbrteursterary 
ERESEEEEESE 


me = Singin and Worcester 
P.M. * ondon and Providence.......... .. 
i, * Sprin eld and Worcester ........cscccccoe 
ondon and Providence............... 6: 7 A.M. 
i Bays ine luding Sunday. §Stops at 125th sS 
teat State Limited,.all parlor cars; fare ti, including parlor 


Through Parlor and slee 
ping cars hy each train, 
Return service same hours and by eame routes. 


C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


RGSES 
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DE POTTER’S 
HIGH - CLASS 
EXCURSIONS 


¥gt, 1 STe. Select. Superioriy Conducted. Jan. 25th, 
—Annual Party to Medire 
Land, Syria, Turk ey, Greece, Mts pe 


ry 
and arrangements. ALS dan. 
toEGY PT, ITALY and vuanck ee ee 


reb 1st.—Annual Party to Italy and French Wi- 
viera. All programmes free, Cost of tours inclusive. 


A.DE POTTER, - 45 Broadway, New York. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE BOSTON, LIVERPOOL, 


oes regularly. ist Cabin, 
m steamer. Immense new meneee S45 apwarder ‘pena Gee 


trian. ” Oct. 30th; “'Winifredian, oN ose sto! 
London, Nov. 9th; “ Iberian,” Noy, 1 Nov. ea mdan " 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 115 State St., Boston. 
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Purity Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


The Self & 
Sex Series 


has the unqualified 
endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook, 

Rev, Chas, M, Sheldon 
Rev. F B, Meyer, 

Dr. Theo, L, Guyler. 
Dr. Francis E, Clark. 
Bishop Vincent, 
Anthony Comstock, 

“ Pansy,” 

Frances E. Willard, 
Lady H, Somerset, 


Eminent Physicians and 
Hundreds of Others. 
SYLVANUS STALL, D.D 


BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. , 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know, 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 
BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
$1000 Prize Book, by Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D, 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 


Price, $1. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
Vir Publishing Company, 3°) 2¢2 Fini. Pat 











Handkerchiefs 


at 50 cents. Trade-Mark) 


The ladies’ handkerchiefs at this price 
include lace trimmed, embroidered and 
scalloped edged goods, in sheer, medium 
and heavy weights, as well as a most 
comprehensive line of fine plain hem- 
stit:hed handkerchiefs, in all weights 
and sizes, with hems varying from % 
to % inch. 

‘The men’s handkerchiefs include a full 
line of plain hemstitched and initialed 
goods in a large variety of styles and sizes, 

In our vast assortment of handkerchiefs is 
found every good kind for men, women and 
children, and every one is guaranteed abso- 
lutely pure linen. 

Mail orders will have prompt attention. 


“The Linen Store.’ 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 
TS ae na ing 
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EAGLE 
BRAND 
CONDENSED MILA 


Se"BABIES Aotnens. 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co,NY. 














Disease and death often lurk in a continuously negled 
cold, when it might be speedily eradicated with a few d 
of Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant.—Adv. 





The Only Dentifrice 


which, after a scientific investigation 
7 the dental profession, has been ofli- 
cialiy endorsed as 


... THE BEST... 


Dentacura is a paste in @ handy tube. 
You can - it at your druggist’s for 4 


cents. I 

REE.—A large sample and booklet 

pre oad tells how to take care of the 
eeth. 


DENTACURA COMPANY 


20 Alling Street, - - ‘Newark, N.J. 


not, send the 25 cents to us. 
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Survey of the World 


On Wednesday of last 
week the President invited 
Booker T. Washington, 
the well-known colored man and head of 
the Tuskegee Institute, to dine with him 
at his private table in the White House. 
Mr. Washington was thus entertained in 
order that the President might consult 
with him freely and at length concerning 
his race in the South. It appears that 
this is the first time a negro has been 
asked to dine with a President at his 
home ; and the incident has caused a gen- 
eral outburst of indignation in the Demo- 
cratic press of the Southern States. The 
following editorial utterances fairly indi- 
cate the tone of the protest : 


The most damnable outrage ever perpetrated 
by any citizen of the United States was com- 
mitted yesterday by the President when he 
invited a nigger to dine with him at the White 
House. He has rudely shattered any expecta- 
tions that may have arisen from his announced 
intention to make the Republican party,.in the 
South respectable—Memphis Scimitar. 

President Roosevelt has committed a blunder 
that is worse than a crime; and no atonement 
or future act of his can remove the self-im- 
printed stigma.—Memphis Commercial Appeal. 

At one stroke and by one act he has de- 
stroved the kindly, warm regard and personal 
affection for him which were growing up fast 
in the South.—Richmond News. 

The President’s action was little less than 
a studied insult to the South, adopted at the 
outset of his administration for the purpose 
of showing his contempt for the sentiments 
ia prejudices of this section —New Orleans 

ates. 


The Field of 
Politics 


These are the views of many prominent 
Southern Democrats who have been in- 
terviewed on the subject. In the North 
the President’s course is approved by 
many well-known men. For example, 
President Eliot points out that Harvard 
University entertained Mr. Washington 
at dinner, and gave him on honorary de- 


gree; and Bishop Potter’s comment is 
that Mr. Washington has repeatedly been 
a guest at his own table——In a speech at 
the opening of the Ohio campaign, Sen- 
ator Hanna expressed his confidence in 
the President, and declared that he did 
not intend to resign the chairmanship of 
the National Committee. Henry Wat- 
terson is a candidate for the Governor- 
ship in Kentucky, and admits that he has 
in view the Democratic nomination for 
the Presidency in 1904. Major Harlow, 
of the Civil Service Commission, has re- 
signed, and will be transferred to a place 
in the St. Louis post office. The Presi- 
dent has offered the vacant chair in the 
Commission to William Dudley Foulke, 
of Indiana, for many years a prominent 
advocate of civil service reform. The 
Ship Subsidy bill will be brought for- 
ward again at the coming session, with 
some changes designed to meet the ob- 
jections heretofore made. It will be op- 
posed by a bill prepared by Republicans 
of the Middle West, which provides that 
the bulk of the subsidy shall go to 
freight-carriers. 


Captain Cook, of the 
“ Brooklyn,” was the last 
of the witnesses called by 


The Schley 
Inquiry 
the Navy Department in the Schley in- 


vestigation. His testimony was highly 
favorable to Schley. In his account of 
the Santiago battle he said that as the 
Spanish ships emerged from the harbor 
they seemed to be heading for the 
“ Brooklyn,” or for a passage between 
the “ Brooklyn ” and the “ Texas.” The 
“ Brooklyn” and the other American 
ships were moving toward the Spaniards, 
as Schley had commanded (by the sig- 
naled order to close in), and when the 
2495 





2496 


“ Brooklyn ” began to turn to the star- 
board the distance between her and the 
enemy had been reduced to about goo 
yards. The order to turn was his own. 
“T gave it myself,” said Cook, “on my 
own responsibility.” Schley’s order or 
inquiry had come later. If the turn had 
been made to port the ship might have 
blanketed the fire of her associates, and 
it would have been possible for the enemy 
toram her. The turn was made quickly, 
and he never thought of a collision with 
the “ Texas,” which was passed at a dis- 
tance of about 400 yards. ‘“ There was 
never anything between us and the Span- 
ish ships,” said Cook. When questioned 
concerning Schley’s conduct and bearing, 
he replied : 

“T have always regarded him as an en- 
thusiastically brave and patriotic officer; never 
in any other way. I cannot imagine any con- 
duct in battle more admirable than his. He 
was cool, brave, and enthusiastic from the 
beginning to the end of the action.” 

Schley had been rejoicing at Key West, 
because he expected to catch the Span- 
iards on the south coast of Cuba. He 
had not made a circular blockade at the 
ports because he wanted to draw the 
Spaniards out for a fight. It was true 
that the ships’ engines were uncoupled, 
but this was by Sampson’s order. There 
were twenty shot holes in the “ Brook- 
lyn” after the battle, and she received 
forty injuries. During the chase Schley 
was urging Cook to “ edge in on them.” 
Schley was always anxious about the 
coal supply. When he started back for 
Key West, not then having positive 
knowledge that Cervera was at Santiago, 
he intended to coal at sea if the weather 
should permit, and return at once to San- 
tiago. He did coal at sea after going a 
short distance. The start from Cien- 
fuegos was made promptly, but the 
squadron was delayed by the small ships 
and by the crippled collier. Lieutenant 
Commander Sears, flag officer on the 
‘ Brooklyn,” testified that the ship kept 
her ram headed for the Spaniards for 
some time, and began to turn when the 
approaching “ Viscaya” was about goo 
yards from her. There was no danger 
of collision with the “ Texas,” which was 
passed at a distance of 600 yards. After 
the turn the “ Brooklyn ” was very hotly 
engaged with the three Spanish ships, all 
the other American ships being behind 
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her. He had been with Schley in five en- 
gagements, and he said: 

“His bearing was a model for anybody, 
worthy of emulation at all times. Under fire 
«his faculties, if that were possible, seemed to 
be clearer, and he was more in possession of 
them than at any other time. He was not 
excited, but absolutely cool and calm. He was 
always putting himself in exposed positions, 
I requested him many times not to do so.” 
With reference to the extraordinary tes- 
timony of Templin M. Potts, who said 
he saw evidence that Schley was a cow- 
ard at the reconnoissance that disclosed 
the weakness of the shore batteries, 
Lieutenant Wells, who stood near Schley 
at the time, testified that Schley joked 
about dodging as shells passed over their 
heads, was thoroughly self-possessed, 
showed no excitement, was in a natural 
frame of mind, and never sought shelter 
in or behind the conning tower. It was 
shown also that during the Santiago bat- 
tle he was continually exposed in a posi- 
tion of danger on the fighting side of the 
ship. Yeoman Ellis’s head was taken off 
while he was standing only fifteen feet 
from Schley, who prevented the men 
from throwing the body overboard, tell- 
ing them to cover it, and saying it should 
be buried on land. Officers in charge of 
the batteries spoke of the encouraging 
reports frequently sent down by Schley 
to the gunners. Lieutenant McCauley, 
who proved that Schley gave orders to 
the “ Oregon,” testified that the Commo- 
dore occasionally said to the men: “ Give 
‘em hell, bullies!” The navigator of the 
“ Oregon ” said that during the chase the 
“Viscaya ’’. changed her course two or 
three times, apparently with the intention 
of ramming the “Brooklyn.” It ap- 
pears that Schley had been asked to take 
his ship to Guantanamo for coal and a 
day’s rest, and had declined to go because 
he wanted to remain on guard until the 
Spaniards should come out. Captain 
Cook testified that Captain Sigsbee gave 
Schley no information concerning the 
Spanish ships when he boarded the 
“ Brooklyn ” on May 26th, off Santiago; 
and Ensign Marble, who heard what 
Sigsbee said, testified that it was as fol- 
lows: “ They are not here. I’ve been 
here a week, and if they were here I 
should know it.” This contradicts the 
testimony of Sigsbee. The Spaniards 
arrived at Santiago on the 19th, and dis- 
patches giving the news were at once sent 
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to the scout ships, but did not reach 
Schley. As to the reconnoissance at the 
mouth of the harbor, Ensign Macy testi- 
fied that Schley had told him, the night 
before, that his purpose was only to as- 
certain the strength of the batteries, and 
that the firing would be at long range, be- 
cause he had orders restraining him from 
exposing the ships to the risk of serious 
injury in such a movement. 
& 


The Democratic party 
in Pennsylvania has 
completed a fusion 
with the Independent Republican forces 
on State offices. Andrew J. Palm, the 
Democratic candidate for State Treas- 
urer, has withdrawn, and E. A. Coray, 
Jr, the Independent Republican and 
Municipal League candidate for the same 
office, has been substituted for him, 
Harman Yerkes having been accepted as 
candidate for Supreme Court Judge. 
This action very materially increases the 
prospects of defeating the Republican 
machine in the coming election. The 
Republican candidate for State Treas- 
urer was a member of the late Legisla- 
ture, and supported all its measures on 
every occasion. Mr. Coray, the anti- 
machine candidate, was likewise a mem- 
ber, and he represents the aggressive op- 
position to all the machine measures; so 
that the issue in Pennsylvania involves 
the scandalous record of the recent Legis- 
lature. The candidates in their own per- 
sonal records embody the machine and 
the anti-machine policies. The Repub- 
lican candidate for the Supreme Court 
was, until his elevation to the bench, a 
law partner of Governor Wm. A Stone. 
The allegation has never satisfactorily 
been met that he has kept his former 
partner advised concerning the attitude 
of the court on important cases, notably 
the one involving the constitutionality 
of the Pittsburg Ripper bill. It was 
Justice Potter’s vote that determined the 
decision of the court on that question. 
With the Independent Republicans, the 
Municipal League and the Democrats all 
heartily united on a State ticket and on a 
city ticket in Philadelphia—a small fac- 
tion of the Democrats excepted, which 
sists upon maintaining a separate ticket 
—the prospects are highly favorable for 
tebuking the machine on November sth. 
Frank M. Riter, the chairman of the 
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Union party, is authority for the state- 
ment that the chances of the success of 
the fusion candidates are steadily im- 
proving, and that the present situation 
points to their election. The machine, 
of course, has a very great advantage in 
its possession of the election machinery, 
yet public sentiment is setting in strongly 
for the candidates of the opposition. 
& 


The Federation of Churches 
in New York City has com- 
pleted a census of the 
Twenty-second and Twenty-fourth As- 
sembly Districts in this city. This in- 
cludes the region lying between Lexing- 
ton Avenue and the East River and ex- 
tending from Thirty-seventh to Fifty- 
Sixth street, making a canvass of 150,- 
000 people. They have obtained reports 
from each family as to what churches its 
members were connected with,if any, and 
whether they were attending. About 
2,000 families, or 10,000 individuals, 
were found without church attachment 
and were referred to the churches with 
which they were most likely to be affili- 
ated. The Catholic population, which 
was 63 per cent. in the Twenty-second 
and 50 per cent. in the Twenty-fourth 
District, were nearly all attendants on 
their local churches. But this was found 
not to be true of the Protestants. There 
are three Baptist churches, for example, 
but Baptist families attend 26 other 
churches throughout the city, and the 
same is true of other denominations. 
The Reformed Dutch had the largest 
proportion of families that were in at- 
tendance upon their church home, being 
95 per cent. The Catholics register 90 
per cent, the Episcopalians 86, the 
Methodists 81, thePresbyterians 76, the 
Baptists and Lutherans 71, while of the 
Hebrews only 40 per cent. had synagog 
connection. A multitude of other de- 
nominations were found in small num- 
bers, but it is surprising that there were 
only two families of Spiritualists and two 
of Christian Scientists. Every block or 
so had its German Socialists and its 
Agnostics, but not an avowed anarchist 
was discovered. 
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The date of the general 
election in Cuba has been 
changed from December 
21st to December 31st; the President, 
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Vice-President and Senators will be 
elected on February 24th. A Board com- 
posed of five members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention will receive the re- 
turns and transmit a report to General 
Wood, and after February 24th he will 
name a date for the assembling of Con- 
gress, the inauguration of the President, 
and the transfer of the Government to 
the officers thus chosen. Spaniards de- 
siring to become citizens of Cuba will be 
permitted to register in the manner pre- 
scribed for natives. The Prosecutor or 
Fiscal who has in hand the case of Neely 
has. laid before the court a formidable 
indictment. Rathbone, formerly Direct- 
or of Posts, he asserts, is not less guilty 
than Neely, and he asks that the defend- 
ants shall be punished by the following 
terms of imprisonment: Neely, twenty- 
five years and six months; Rathbone, 
twenty-five years; Reeves, twenty- 
four years and six months. He 
also recommends that in the cases of 
Neely and Rathbone a fine of $150,000 
shall be added. The defendants now 
have twenty days to prepare their re- 
sponse to the indictment, and then the 
court will name a date for the trial—In 
Porto Rico the public schools were 
opened on the 30th ult. There are 940 
of them, with 43,000 children in attend- 
ance, and the number of schools will be 
increased to 1,000 by November 1st. In 
some of them practical instruction in 
agriculture is given. Under the provi- 
sions of bills passed by the House of 
Delegates fifty boys and girls, selected 
by the Delegates in their districts, have 
been sent to this country to be instructed 
in our schools. The Normal School will 
be opened in November. 


oe 


The massacre of nearly 
fifty soldiers of Com- 
pany C, Ninth Infantry, 
at Bolangiga, in Samar, has been fol- 
lowed by further hostilties in that island 
and some revival of the insurrection else- 
where. On the 16th inst. a detachment 
of forty-six soldiers belonging to another 
company of the same regiment was at- 
tacked at Bangajon (Samar) by 400 
bolomen, who appear to have had the 
rifles and ammunition lost by our men 
at Bolongiga. Ten Americans were 
killed, but after the arrival of reinforce- 
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ments the insurgents were routed. They 
left eighty-five of their number dead on 
the field. Four days later, the slaughter 
of other soldiers of the Ninth was pre- 
vented by the vigilance of Lieutenant 
Bains, who ascertained that a priest and 
the Mayor of Carbiga (Samar) had con- 
spired with the insurgents to fill with 
bolomen a prison where captured Fili- 
pinos had been confined, in order that 
the soldiers in charge might be taken by 
surprise. The bolomen were to enter by 
a hole in the wall, through which the 
prisoners were going back and forth. 
Other plots have been discovered in Sa- 
mar, and many arrests have been made. 
Reinforcements have been sent to the 
island, and hard fighting is expected. 
Disquieting news is said to have been 
received from other places that were sup- 
posed to have been pacified. Large quan- 
tities of steel wagon springs have been 
intercepted at Manila, as they were about 
to be shipped to various districts in Lu- 
zon, where the springs were to be made 
into bolos.—Sixto Lopez, who has repre- 
sented the insurgents in Europe, recently 
arrived at Hong Kong in company with 
Fiske Warren, a prominent Anti-Im- 
perialist, whose home is in Boston, where 
he is known as a paper manufacturer 
and a graduate of Harvard. ‘Warren 
came to Manila last week, and was re- 
quired to take the oath of allegiance, un- 
der the recent order that prevents the 
landing of persons suspected of being in 
sympathy with the insurgents until they 
shall have taken this oath. He protested 
that he was a loyal American and that he 
had come as an honest inquirer rather 
than as an opponent of the Government. 
But at last he took the oath. Pamphlets 
and other publications opposing Ameri- 
can rule are said to have been found in 
his baggage——Major Braganza, the in- 
surgent officer who ordered the. execu- 
tion of 103 Spanish prisoners and took 
pains to see that his order was obeyed, 
has been sentenced to be hanged. . Addi- 
tional reports of treachery on the part of 
the native police have been received. The 
leaders of the police at Banan (Batan- 
gas) have been arrested because they be- 
longed to an insurgent society and were 
giving information to insurgents in arms. 
The military force in the archipelago, 
now about 43,000 men, will-not be re- 
duced for some time to come. Recent 
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events have shown that a smaller num- 
ber will not suffice. General Corbin says 
in his annual report that 3,493 soldiers 
have been killed and 2,888 wounded in 
the Philippines since the arrival of the 
first body of troops in June, 1898. 


& 


There are rumors from 
Africa that Botha is cap- 
tured and De Wet dead, 
but these are rumors and nothing more. 
The chief importance of the war just at 
present is the influence it is having on 
sritish public opinion. One conserva- 
tive paper has even gone so far as to pre- 
dict that when the conflict is over there 
will be a large increment of democratic 
influence in the Government, owing to 
the present mismanagement of affairs. 
With the text of Sir Redvers Buller’s re- 
cent speech at Westminster before us, it 
is not difficult to understand why it has 
evoked so much bitter criticism. He 
said he thought the army deserved noth- 
ing but praise for its conduct, and took 
occasion to blame the press for prolong- 
ing the war by its hostile attitude to the 
administration. Then turning to a cor- 
respondent of The Times, who was pres- 
ent, he made these pointed remarks : 


England and 
Africa 


“The Times has attacked me. It has pub- 
lished a letter by ‘Reformer.’ He may be a 
penny-a-liner, he may be the greatest man in 
the world. ‘Reformer,’ an anonymous scribe 
in The Times, has attacked me, and says I am 
not fit to be in command of the First Army 
Corps, and I assert that there is no one in 
England junior to me who is as fit as I am. 
I say so. I challenge The Times to say who 
is the man they have in their eye more fit 
than I am. They attack me, and they 
say that I wrote a telegram in which I ordered 
Sir George White to give up Ladysmith. to 
destroy his books, and so forth. I wrote 
a good many telegrams, and I _ wrote 
one telegram that admits partially of 
that description. But with regard to 
this particular telegram I stand absolutely 
alone. It is I and nobody else, and, there- 
fore, I have not the least objection at all in 
telling you about it. I attacked Colenso on 
December 15th. I was unsuccessful; it was a 
very trying day; I was 36 hours at work; I 
was 14 hours in the saddle. It was the hottest 
day we had the whole of the time I was out 
there, and I had rank bad luck, and I hope 
to show some day that if I had not had bad 
luck I had good enough men with me to get 
in. I attacked Colenso and I failed; and, 
having failed, I had to consider the people in 
front of me in Ladysmith. I was in 
command at Natal, and it was my duty to give 
iny subordinate some assistance, some lead, 
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something that in the event of his determin- 
ing to surrender he would be able to produce 
and say, ‘ Well, Sir Redvers Buller agreed.’ 
I, therefore, spatchcocked into the middle of 
that telegram a sentence in which I suggested 
it would be necessary to surrender the garri- 
son, what he should do when he surrendered, 
and how he should do it. I put it after one 
question he had to answer, and followed it 
with another question. I did not like to sug- 
gest to a man I believed to be a brave soldier 
that he should do this, that, or the other; but 
I put in the sentence in order that if he found 
he was obliged to surrender it would be some 
sort of cover for him.” 

Nothing during the course of the war, 
perhaps, has created more talk than this 
unfortunate speech, the undignified tone 
of Sir Redvers’s personal defense being 
chiefly the cause of criticism. Mr. Kip- 
ling, who continues to unite the offices 
of poet and public censor, publishes in 
The Times a poem, called “ The Reform- 
ers,” which is headed by an extract from 
a private letter to this effect: 

“The men who have been through this 
South African mill will no longer accept the 
old outworn explanations. They know too 
much, and it is to them we must look, when 
they come back, for the real work of reform 
in every direction.” 
The tone of the poem itself may be 
judged from the opening and closing 
stanzas, which, after the fashion of Mr. 
Kipling, are printed in italics for em- 
phasis: 
“ Not in the camp his victory lies 

Or triumph in the market-place, 
Who is his nation’s sacrifice : 

To turn the judgment from his race. 
* * * * * * * 
“Not in the camp his victory hes— 

The world (unheeding his return) 
Shall see it in his children’s eyes 

And from his grandson’s lips shall learn! “1 


The sweeping vic- 
tory of the Chris- 
tian parties in the 
parliamentary elections in Holland a few 
weeks ago has been celebrated most en- 
thusiastically by processions and special 
servicesinthe churches, from which Queen 
Wilhelmina also could not entirely with- 
draw herself. The leader in the struggle 
that has ended in the complete overthrow 
of the liberal party in State and Church 
is Dr. Abraham Kuyper, professor of 
theology and rector of the Free Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam. He has now become 
the head of the Ministry, accepting as his 
portfolio the Department of the Interior, 
and in his cabinet he will have as co- 
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adjutors five representatives of the Re- 
formed faith, known as “ Anti-Revolu- 
tionists,” and three Catholics. With the 
exception of a few cases in the history of 
the Scandinavian kingdoms, the appoint- 
ment of a distinctively Christian ministry 
is a novelty in the records of Protestant 
countries, and even Catholic princes have 
only from time to time in the Latin coun- 
tries made appointments of this kind. In 
Kuyper’s case it is remarkable that he 
has been entrusted with the political des- 
tinies of his country for the very reason 
that he is a theologian and the leading 
protagonist of a pronounced Reformed 
and Calvinistic religious propaganda. 
During the recent agitation he said to 
the voters: 

“The battle which we fight must be one of 
principle. We do not contend against persons, 
but against liberalism in every department of 
life and thought. The liberal tendency is al- 
most everywhere in Europe in a dying condi- 
tion, the only possible exception being France. 
In its origin the liberal party is not from Hol- 
land. It is a product of the French revolu- 
tion. This revolution has produced some good 
results, but, notwithstanding this, it was noth- 
ing but a revolution. In the life of our State 
the issue at stake is the question, Is there a liv- 
ing God or not; while the principle of the 
revolution was, There is no God and no Lord.” 

In a document addressed to the repre- 
sentatives of the “ Anti-Revolutionary 
Party,” assembled in Utrecht, he declared 
that “ The issue at stake is the question: 
Do the Christians constitute the majority 
of the people of this country.” This 
question has now been answered by a 
heavy majority in favor of the Christian 
party. The official party program has 
not yet been announced. The victory of 
Kuyper and the Religious Party is the 
result of years of steady agitation on the 
part of the Calvinistic hosts. It really 
signifies a revival of the old Calvinism 
of Holland that does not forget the spirit 
of the Synod of Dort. Kuyper has again 
and again proclaimed the principle of 
his master, Groen von Prinsterer—name- 
ly, the absolute sovereignty of God. In 
his journal, the Standard, he has been 
for many years contending for these 
ideas, and as founder of the Anti-Revo- 
lutionary party he organized the destruc- 
tion of liberalism. 

& 
The news from Simla and 
Peshawar is encouraging 
in regard to the condition of internal af- 
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fairs in Afghanistan. Apparently Habib- 
ullah has been accepted as Ameer by his 
brothers and all the leading nobles. Sev- 
eral of the Parisian newspapers are pub- 
lishing quotations from Russia tending 
to show that Russia will seize this occa- 
sion to push her frontier further toward 
India, and it is still an open question just 
what position the new Ameer will take 
toward Russia and England. The Eng- 
lish, at least, are congratulating them- 
selves that Lord Curzon, who is at the 
head of affairs in India, is quite capable 
of managing British interests in that part 
of the world; and the new Ameer is said 
always to have shown perfect courtesy 
to the English officers who have visited 
Kabul. As for Habibullah himself, he 
is now a man nearly thirty years of age, 
in the prime of life, and has considerable 
knowledge of the routine of administra- 
tion. Several times he has acted as his 
father’s representative at the seat of gov- 
ernment, while the old Ameer was away. 
So, for instance, during the campaign 
against Ayub, Habibullah, altho a mere 
boy, was left in nominal charge of Kabul 
while his father was absent, and received 
the Ameer’s praise on his return for cour- 
age and ability. Again, in 1888, Habib- 
ullah was left in control of affairs dur- 
ing the war with Ishak, and he governed 
at the capital for two years, while his 
father remained in Turkistan. Abdur- 
rahman spoke thus of his conduct during 
these two years of his administration : 


“T found that he had governed the country 
so wisely, cleverly, and so entirely in ac- 
cordance with my wishes that I conferred two 
Orders upon him—one for his distinguished 
services in the administration of the kingdom, 
the second for having very bravely put a stop 
to a mutiny which was caused by my own 
soldiers. He acted most bravely on this oc- 
casion, riding alone into the midst of the re- 
bellious soldiers without showing any fear.” 


After this Habibullah was gradually en- 
trusted with more and more influence in 
governmental affairs. For some years 
past Abdurrahman even received all Gov- 
ernment reports through Habibullah, and 
issued his orders to Governors and Gen- 
erals through him. In 1897 he gave the 
Prince control over the State Treasury 
and Exchequer, and appointed him “ the 
Supreme Court of Appeals,” all of them 
offices of supreme importance. The only 
office which the old Ameer guarded jeal- 
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ously from his son and every one else was 
that of foreign affairs. 


& 


Just at present the town of 
Koweit, situated at the head 
of the Persian Gulf not far 
from the mouth of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, is the center of diplomatic 
anxiety. The interest of the various 
Powers in this Arabian port may 
be summarized briefly. Koweit was 
founded some 500 years ago by a 
certain Sabbah family, whose descend- 
ant, Mubarakh, is to-day reigning 
Sheikh. Until 1870 Koweit enjoyed per- 
fect independence, but in that year 
Midhat Pasha, then Governor-General of 
Bagdad, on an expedition to capture 
Nejd in Central Arabia persuaded the 
Sheikh to acknowledge the suzerainty of 
the Sultan. Since that time the Sheikh 
has had good reason to distrust the Sul- 
tan’s policy, and last winter a great bat- 
tle was fought in Arabia between the 
Sheikh and Ibu-el-Rashid, instigated by 
the Sultan. At this moment the Sultan 


The Persian 
Gulf 


has gathered some 3,000 troops at Busra 


at the junction of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris as a threat, it is commonly be- 
lieved, upon Koweit. England, how- 
ever, has sent gunboats to the port to 


prevent bringing the troops by water © 


from Busra to Koweit, while the march 
overland would be extremely difficult and 
would take at least fifteen days. Eng- 
land’s interest in the matter is easily un- 
derstood. Back in 1798, when Napoleon 
was contemplating the seizure of Oman 
(an Arabian province at the mouth of 
the Gulf), the ruler of that province 
sought English protection and made a 
treaty of alliance with the East India 
Company. Since that time England has 
had occasion again and again to send her 
gunboats into the Gulf to put down the 
pirates that infest the shores and to sup- 
press the slave trade so far as that was 
possible. The Persian Gulf promises in 
the near future to be a shorter route to 
India than the present passage through 
the Suez Canal, and for that reason, if 
for no other, England is bound to main- 
tain her authority there against Turk or 
Russian. It is, of course, stated that 
Russia, in her ambition to push toward 
India and to open ports for herself 
wherever possible, has instigated the 
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Turk in his present action. A St. Peters- 
burg paper, supposed to be the mouth- 
piece of M. Witte, declares that ostensi- 
bly the conflict at Koweit turns on the . 
question as to whether Sheikh Mubarakh 
has the right to cede that port to England 
and whether Turkey is bound by anysuch 
agreement between its vassal and Great 
Britain. The paper maintains, however, 
that the real question is much more com- 
plicated and that its decision rests not 
with England or Germany or Turkey, 
but with Russia, whose merchant navy 
is now in regular communication with 
the ports of the Persian Gulf; for it was 
not in order to secure for the British 
fleet this important strategic point on 
the shore of the Persian Gulf that Russia 


-has devoted immense capital to the eco- 


nomic revival of Persia and that Rus- 
sian diplomacy has done so much to 
emancipate western Persia from British 
servitude. Another St. Petersburg jour- 
nal urges Russia to take timely precau- 
tions, as the Eastern question is now en- 
tering on a new phase and acquiring 
fresh importance. The interest of France 
in the dispute is merely that of an ally 
of Russia; but Germany is more directly 
concerned, as she is constructing a rail- 
way from Bagdad down to the port of 
Koweit. 
Be 


‘iis The young son of the Prince Im- 

perial of Japan is said to be strong 
and healthy, but the anxiety of the na- 
tion about him will not be relieved until 
he has passed his first year, for the age 
from ten to thirteen months has seemed 
to be the crucial period for all the chil- 
dren of the Japanese Imperial family in 
the present generation. To a certain ex- 
tent the family has departed from the 
old Oriental customs. The Prince has 
done away with the habit of having sepa- 
rate dwellings for the husband and wife 
within the palace. He takes his meals 
with the Princess and otherwise admits 
her to an unprecedented share in his 
daily doings. The young child, however, 
has not been allowed to live with the 
imperial family, as this would have been 
too great a departure from the time- 
honored etiquet of the court. He has 
been given to the care of Count Kawa- 
mura, an old nobleman who distinguished 
himself at the time of the restoration in 
1867, served afterward for several years 
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as Minister of the Navy, and is now a 
“peer of the Musk Chamber.” An al- 
lowance of $15,000 a year goes with the 
care of the child, which also confers 
great distinction. Apart from the recent 
trial of Iba Sotaro, one of the chief top- 
ics of interest in Japan is the “ American 
Maru ” incident. On one of the recent 
trips of this vessel she carried several 
Japanese female passengers, some in the 
steerage and some in the cabin, among 
the latter being the wife of an assistant 
consul and two young ladies coming to 
the United States for education. On ar- 
riving at Honolulu it was found that a 
patient in the steerage had symptoms 
suggesting the pest, altho, as it proved 
afterward, this was not the case. The 
medical authorities of the port, however, 
subjected the Japanese passengers, both 
of the steerage and the cabin, to an ex- 
amination of a sort which aroused their 
indignation and made a great deal of talk 
in Japan. The hard feeling created was 
due to the fact that the white passengers 
were treated entirely different from the 
Japanese ladies. The Tokyo Government 


conveyed to Washington a representation 
that such an incident was incompatible 
with free and friendly intercourse be- 
tween the two peoples, and the authori- 
ties at Washington promised that no 
such disagreeable incident should occur 
in the future. 


A writer in the North 
China Herald gives some 
interesting details in re- 
gard to the growth of commerce on the 
Pacific Ocean. Thus forty years ago all 
the mails between the United States and 
China went by the English and French 
mails via England. Passengers from 
China to San Francisco had to go by sail- 
ing vessels when they could find one go- 
ing, which was not often, the first mer- 
chant steamer to cross the Pacific from 
China was a small paddle-wheel, walk- 
ing-beam boat, the “ Oriflamme,”’ which 
had proved her seaworthiness by riding 
out a typhoon in the Formosa Channel. 
The first company to start a line of 
steamers across the Pacific was the Pa- 
cific Mail S. S. Company, the pioneer 
_ steamer being a large wooden, walking- 
beam boat, the “ Colorado,” whose first 
visit to Shanghai caused a great sensa- 
tion. Four other large paddle-wheel 
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steamers of the same type followed the 
“Colorado.” They were too large to 
come up to Shanghai and plied between 
San Francisco and Hong Kong, stop- 
ping at Yokohama on the way. These 
large paddle boats used to make the voy- 
age from Yokohama to San Francisco 
in from twenty-two to forty-two days, 
and tho, having only one engine, they 
were very liable to accident, they always 
got across somehow or other. One of 
them broke her main shaft in the middle 
of the Pacific early in 1868, and came 
into Yokohama with one wheel. An- 
other broke her crank pin, and two of 
them were burned. They were gradually 
replaced by screw steamers, one of which, 
“The City of Peking,” built at Chester, 
Pa., in 1874, is still running. Her sister 
ship, “ The City of Tokyo,” was wrecked 
near Yokohama. Later some of the rail- 
way magnates in San Francisco formed 
The Occidental and Oriental S. S. Com- 
pany, and, instead of building steamers, 
chartered them from the White Star 
Line. Other lines followed slowly. No 
company that was not connected with 
the Trans-Continental Railway could 
hope for success, and so, for example, 
the Pacific Mail Company worked in con- 
junction with the Central and Union Pa- 
cific Railways. When the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway was built its promoters saw 
the necessity. of having a line of steam- 
ers to work in connection with it, and 
they began with three old Cunarders, all 
built in 1870. These were subsequently 
succeeded by the three “ Empresses,” 
which are still running. The Japanese, 
feeling that their interest in the Pacific 
was as large as that of any other nation, 
formed a company which built three 
steamers something . like the “Em- 
presses,” but much less costly, “ The 
American Maru,’ “The Hong Kong 
Maru,” and “ The Nippon Maru.” The 
same company is now running’ another 
fortnightly line between Hong Kong and 
Seattle in connection with the Great 
Northern. The Chinese Mutual Com- 
pany’s steamers are also running in con- 
nection with the same road, which is 
building at New London for its trans- 
Pacific service four 20,000-ton steamers, 
the largest in the world. Other steam- 


ers of large size are building and the 


Pacific promises soon to become almost 
as busy as the Atlantic. 





Reform—A_ Business Suggestion 
By Josiah Flynt 


AuTuHor oF ** THE Wor.Lp or Grart,” Erc. 


T the present moment, in three of 
our largest cities, New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago, the 

public mind is much concerned about the 
necessity of the reform of the local mu- 
nicipal governments. In New York, as 
well as in Philadelphia, an election will 
soon be due, and the agitation in both 
cities has become a battle between the 
“machine” on the one side and the re- 
formers, as they are styled, on the other ; 
it is plainly a struggle between the 
“Ins” and the “ Outs.” In Philadelphia 
the aim is to oust the City Hall crowd 
from office, and put in their places men 
who have promised to give the citizens 
better returns for public money ex- 
pended. In New York, as everybody 


knows, it is the hope of the “ Outs” to 


defeat Croker and Tammany Hall. 

In Chicago no election is due, Mr. 
Harrison having been retained as Mayor 
for another term no later than last April. 
But corruption in high places has been 
uncovered, and certain energetic citizens 
are trying to punish the guilty parties 
and bring to light the truth concern- 
ing the management of the city’s affairs. 
I have not been in Chicago recently and 
am consequently unable to give any evi- 
dence for the reformers or against 
them, but the present agitation ap- 
peals to me very strongly because it 
is not bound up with a coming struggle 
at the polls. The “kickers,” as the gang 
in Chicago call the reformers, are dig- 
ging into the “graft” apparently on 
simple business grounds, and I sincerely 
hope that they will succeed in “ landing ” 
some of the “ grafters.” oe 

With the present reform enterprises in 
New York and Philadelphia I am at least 
on speaking terms, having acted as an 
investigator in each community. In the 
Pennsylvania metropolis, in company of 
an ex-bank robber and some reporters, 
I did what I could for a newspaper to 
make plain what a stranger in Philadel- 
phia can find in the shape of “ graft ” in 
ten days’ time. A more extended inquiry 


would, of course, have developed the 
facts more completely, but mine was 
sufficiently long to convince me and my 
companions that the Quaker City has but 
little to boast of in the way of virtue 
which the New Yorker cannot also talk 
about and feel proud of. 

My knowledge of reform in New York 
was gained some months ago during a 
ten weeks’ investigation of the police and 
their collusion with protected crime and 
vice. It was by no means my first intro- 
duction to the police department—we 
have been acquainted for several years— 
but it was my maiden experience with a 
reform movement. My interest in the ex- 
perience was purely a professional one, 
my duty being merely to make a report 
concerning certain matters; but it was 
very instructive to work under the 
auspices that I did, and a number of 
new points of view were revealed to 
me. The same ex-bank robber who 
helped me later in Philadelphia was also 
an assistant in the investigation in New 
York. When the investigation was fin- 
ished we had a talk about our finding, 
and in the course of the conversation I 
said to him something like this: 

‘You have looked over this city pretty 
carefully from two absolutely opposite 
sides. You used to know it as an expert 
thief and burglar, and, as you say, you 
helped to make it crooked and bad. You 
knew it in Tweed’s time, when the situa- 
tion was considered extremely criminal. 

“During the last few weeks you have 
had a look at it from a new point of 
view—you have been employed by the 
reform side. Now, tell me frankly what 
conclusions have you come to, after both 
experiences, as to the best way to go to 
work and stop public officials, policemen, 
etc., from grafting? The years when 
you were a known grafter must have 
given you some ideas on this subject, 
and our recent work together has proba- 
bly also suggested things to you.” 

The old man hesitated a moment be- 
fore replying, and it was evident that he 
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was trying to formulate a careful answer. 
He finally spoke as follows: 

“The main thing I find fault with is 
that reform gets tired out. I’ve seen 
it lie down and go to sleep in 
every city in the United States. As a 
rule it never wakes up till just before 
election time. Mind you, that isn’t say- 
ing that the fellows that go in for reform 
ain’t on the level. I know some of ’em 
personally, and they’re honest men. 
But they are all so busy with their own 
private affairs that they ain’t got any 
time to fight graft except when there’s 
a chance of beating the fellows that have 
got the offices. 

“My notion of the right way to hurt 
graft is that you’ve got to keep hammer- 
ing away at it just as hard between 
elections as when one is on. The graft- 
ers don’t stop grafting between elections, 
and why should reform?” 

“But it is very difficult ‘to get the 
necessary money with which to fight the 
grafters after the reformers have suf- 
fered a defeat in an election,” I replied. 

“That’s true; but it don’t spoil my 
notion,” the old man continued. “ A lot 


of people say: ‘Let the churches, the 
newspapers, the charitable societies and 


the priests fight the grafters. It’s their 
job.” That’s all poppycock. Since you 
and I have been working together have 
we heard a single grafter show any fear 
of the churches or the priests? Not on 
your life. They’re afraid of men like 
Jerome in New York, and that young 
man called Gibboney in Philadelphia. 
Why? Because these fellows get out 
and fight ’em right in their own hang- 
outs. If the millionaires of New York 
and Philadelphia would give a lot of fel- 
lows like Jerome and Gibboney enough 
money to fight the grafters to a stand- 
still, and the grafters knew that the mil- 
lionaires meant to keep on with the battle, 
they’d throw up the sponge. I know it 
because I’ve been a grafte1 myself, and 
also because you and I have heard them 
talk during this reform hullaballoo. I 
hope the reformers will get the offices 
this fall both in New York and Phila- 
delphia, but I’ll bet you $50 that the graft- 
ers will have the offices again after the 
next election comes around, unless some- 
body shells out money on a big enough 
‘scale to scare ’em. Crooked politicians 
and office holders are like professional 
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thieves—they’re as bold as bulls untif 
they think you’re really on their trail, 
and then they run like scared cats. You'll 
never get reform to make ’em run far 
until you stake it for keeps the way you 
stake a national bank, or the Standard 
Oil Company. Put money into it regular- 
ly the way you put it into bonds and 
stocks; put wise guys on the track of 
the officials you think are crooked ; pun- 
ish ’em hard when you’ve got ’em dead 
to rights, no matter whether they’re dis- 
trict attorneys or mayors, and you'll 
clean up New York and Philadelphia 
in a very short time. You'll never clean 
‘em up, tho, just scrubbing out a few 
dirty spots when election time comes and 
reform happens to win. I’m an old thief, 
my friend, but I’ve been honest long 
enough to know that what I tell you is 
straight goods.” 

In the main I believe also that this is 
“straight goods,” and I am moved to 
offer a suggestion whereby graft and 
grafters, as they are discovered in pub- 
lic office, can be fought on a business 
basis. It would be very nice indeed if, 
as my friend suggested, the millionaires 
of the country would bear the financial 
brunt of the battle, but up to date they 
do not seem inclined to undertake this 
burden. Universities, hospitals, libraries 
and charitable organizations are at pres- 
ent the main institutions which our rich 
men feel moved to endow with their 
wealth. I have yet to hear of one who 
has left a million dollars to a city for 
the purpose of fighting official graft. 
There are those who have contributed 
smali sums to reform movements, 
but I know of no movement that 
has been “staked” with money to the 
extent that was the graft which the 
movement was intended to fight. The 
most active municipal reform organiza- 
tion in Philadelphia—the Law and Order 
Society—has but $7,000 a year at its dis- 
posal, and yet it is struggling with a 
gang of grafters who have hundreds of 
thousands to back up their criminal en- 
terprises, and a tacit understanding with 
the powers that rule to boot. There are 
a number of organizations in New York 
also which are combating graft with very 
inadequate means. Only a few months 
ago as pugnacious a struggle with graft- 
ers as has been undertaken in New York 
for years was exasperatingly hampered 
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on account of a lack of funds to continue 
it, and the same thing has happened in 
other cities. The men who finance these 
undertakings at the start either get to 
quarreling among themselves and be- 
come disgusted, or think that not enough 
is being done as quickly as they had ex- 
pected, and their contributions stop. I 
believe also that in many cases they feel 
that the crusade, or whatever it may be 
that they are paying for, is not being 
managed on a business basis. They are 
business men and naturally think that 
money which is handed out for reform 
purposes should be exploited on lines 
which will appeal to their commercial 
sense. When they employ the Pinkerton 
Detective Agency they demand and 
require that Mr. Pinkerton _ shall 
show a quid pro quo, and if he 
fails to do so they hesitate about 
hiring his men again. When they hear 


that a set of reformers, to whom they 
have given money, are using investi- 
gators and detectives they not unreason- 
ably ask that the investigators and de- 
tectives shall also show a quid pro quo. 
The difficulty with which the reformers 


always have to contend, however, is to 
find the right men to do the work for 
which they have begged funds. There 
are amateur detectives galore in every 
city, and they are always on hand when 
a reform movement promises them a 
“job,” but the expert help required is 
very hard to find, and for the simple 
reason that it has already received steady 
employment in other quarters. A good 
investigator or detective need not look 
far in this country for a paying position, 
and he naturally will not give up a regu- 
lar post for one that is purely temporary. 
First-class ability of the kind in question, 
however, can be found and employed if 
a guarantee is given that the employment 
is to be lasting; and I venture the as- 
sertion that an organization or company, 
officered by responsible persons who are 
known to employ trained and trustworthy 
investigators, conducted on the same 
business principles as is the Pinkerton 
Agency, and devoted exclusively to the 
detection of official graft in American 
municipalities, would be a remunerative 
business concern. The millionaires would 
not patronize it any more than they 
now endow reform movements, but 
as long as official graft thrives in 
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this country reform movements are 
bound to spring up and receive financial 
backing of some sort, and a Municipal 
Investigating Company, such as | have 
indicated, could no more be ignored by 
the reformers than.can the Pinkertons 
be ignored by the private citizen who has 
been robbed and is willing to pay to find 
the thief. It may be suggested in reply 
to my proposal that there are already 
organizations which can be called on for 
the work in question, but I am ignorant 
of them, if they exist. There are cer- 
tain societies which have the detection 
of vice and crime for their official pur- 
pose, and some of them are doing 
a deal of good in their way; but they 
are philanthropic rather than commercial 
in their make-up. The organization I 
have in mind should be as private and as 
business-like in character as is a detective 
agency; in fact it must be a detective 
agency devoted entirely to uncovering 
crooked municipal officers—“‘ unknown 
thieves.” If properly managed and di- 
rected, it will resort to the same 
methods of detection that are made 
use of by the agencies that hunt down 
professional criminals; and I would 
even advise that the “records” of 
crooked officials be kept as carefully tabu- 
lated and pigeon-holed as are the records 
of the known criminals in the detective 
departments of the municipal police. 
Time is necessary before such an insti- 
tution can win the confidence of the 
public, but if ordinary detective agencies 
can win this confidence there is no rea- 
son why the one that I have suggested 
should fail to do so. To reformers, such 
as those who are now trying to overturn 
the grafters in New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago, it seems to me that it could 
but prove a boon. Only the other day 
one of them said to me: “ If I could only 
accomplish something, catch somebody 
of importance, I believe that all the 
money that we need would be forthcom- 
ing.” The Pinkertons could appre- 
hend in a reasonable amount of time 
any given crooked police official in New 
York, if they would undertake the task. 
There is no reason why the projected 
Municipal Investigating Company should 
not be equally successful, and it could 
undertake the investigation even more 
freely than could a general detective 
agency; the latter is -often too de- 
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pendent on the good will of the munic- 
ipal police to risk a possibilitv of antago- 
nizing them. The Investigating Agency, 
on the other hand, would frankly adver- 
tise its business, and would be prepared 
to fight the police and crooked officials 
with their own weapons. These 
weapons would be “ stool-pigeon” 
for “ stool-pigeon,” trickery for fraud, 
“wise” detectives for crooked “ fly- 
cops,” and life for life if the struggle 
became fierce. This is not a gentle pro- 
cedure, but I am convinced, after over 
ten years’ acquaintance with different 
manifestations of graft, that gentle pro- 
cedures are not going to make graft un- 
profitable in this country. My recent 


work in the interests of reform iy 
Philadelphia and New York has further 
convinced me that some such business. 
like concern as I have indicated would, 
in the course of time, strike quite as 
much terror into the hearts of the u- 
known grafters as have the Pinkertons 
into the hearts of the known professional 
thieves. Reform does not mean to-day 
sitting back in an easy chair and wonder. 
ing why the world does not grow better 
of itself; in the United States it means 
getting out of the easy chair, and, as my 
bank-robber friend said, “ hammering 
away at graft,” whether an election is on 
or not. 


Strikes—Are They Ever Lost? 


By Denis A. Hayes 


(Mr. Hayes is president of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada and vice. 
president of the American Federation of Labor. The Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association is the most prosperous of 
all labor organizations in proportion to its membership. Much of its strength lies in its rigid adherence to the system 
ot conference between employers and employees, which is a conspicuous feature among its fundamental principles, 
Mr, Hayes himself is recognized as one among the labor leaders who has made the closest study of labor’s relations 
with capital and of the economy of American industries. Altho president of an organization which has no direct 
relation with the interests of iron and steel workers, he was called upon for counsel by the leaders of the recent strike 


of the Amalgamated Association.—EpitTor.] 


‘*TANDING on the threshold of the 
S twentieth century we have both a 
retrospective and a_ prospective 

view of the labor movement, and both 
are essential to a clear conception—a 
composite picture, as it were—of the 
real strength and status of the move- 
ment to-day. Glance backward and we 
see it in its infancy, trammeled by the 
swaddling clothes of prejudice, sparsely 
fed on the milk of human kindness, with 
an occasional soothing syrup to lull its 
unrest, yet bravely struggling for exist- 
ence, refusing to be quieted and, slowly 
but surely, gaining in strength and pro- 
portions and fighting its way onward 
and upward by reason of its inherent 
vitality—the God-given spirit of justice 
from which it sprang—until to-day, 
grown to full stature, it takes its place 
among the leading issues of the times. 
Who that has watched its struggles and 
progress in the past can doubt its con- 
tinued growth and progress in the fu- 
ture? And it needs only a better and more 


’ general understanding of its principles | 


and motives to make that growth and 


progress phenomenal. To this end much 
is being said and written, and as a con- 
tribution in the same direction I have 
selected as a subject the strike—that 
much criticised factor in the labor move- 
ment. 

To some part of the reading public 
this subject—indeed, the labor question 
in general—is a matter of indifference, 
or is looked upon as a disturbing ele- 
ment which, while it may affect them 
indirectly, does not touch them person- 
ally. It lacks interest, because the class 
with which it deals breathes a different 
social atmosphere, treads a different 
plane of social existence ; and, while they 
know, of course, that the toiling millions 
are human beings, created like them- 
selves in the “image and likeness of 
God,” they feel that between this class 
and their own there is a “great gulf 
fixed ’’—the gulf of social inequality— 
and any attempt to bridge it is looked 
upon as an infringement, an unwarranted 
invasion. 

Of such readers I would ask: Has it 
ever occurred to you that the rich and 
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STRIKES—ARE THEY EVER LOST? 


the poor are born with the same aspira- 
tions; that the love of the beautiful is 
as deeply rooted in the soul of the labor- 
er as of the millionaire; that ambition 
whispers alluringly to both, and over the 
cradle in the cottage as in the stately 
mansion Hope and Love reach forth into 
the future and gild the pathway childish 
feet must tread? Once fully realize this 
and it will not be hard to understand the 
discontent and bitterness that rankle in 
the heart of the workingman when he 
sees around him so much to enjoy, so 
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much to attain, and yet it is not for him 
nor his children, because the wealth 
which he produces ‘is held and con- 
trolled by others, and of it he is allowed 
only so much as is found necessary to 
keep him in good working condition. If, 
then, his natural feeling under these cir- 
cumstances is one of restlessness and dis- 
content, what wonder that, in this coun- 
try especially, where everything tends to 
accentuate this feeling, it not infrequent- 
ly culminates in a strike; and who shall 
say that the responsibility for these out- 
breaks rests~alone upon the working- 
man? Under the laws of our land he as 
a child must be sent to school; he is 
taught that not to love the beautiful in 
nature and art is almost a crime; the 
achievements of great men are held up 
for his emulation, and the inspiring dec- 
laration that all men are born free and 
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equal is sounded in his ears continually. 
In short, everything he imbibes tends to 
arouse and foster ambition and high 
ideals, and when he leaves school and 
goes forth to earn his daily bread he 
takes these ambitions and ideals with 
him, believing that the life of toil upon 
which he is entering is but a stepping 
stone to their realization. Thus far 
everything has been done to urge him 
forward; but now, at the very outset of 
his career, conditions change. He finds 
that society teaches one thing but prac- 
tices another. He has become part of a 
vast industrial system, where individual- 
ity is lost sight of and ability is measured 
solely by productive capacity. Indus- 
trial and social forces seem to conspire 
against him, tending to drive him back- 
ward; and, strive as he may, he finds 
himself headed off, as it were, before he 
can get fairly under way. A few years 
of battling against these combined forces 
and his ambitions and aspirations, if 
merely engrafted, wither and die, leav- 
ing him a plodding, dispirited workman ; 
but if they are inborn, implanted within 
him by the hand of his Maker, they are 
lasting as life itself and opposition but 
serves to strengthen them. 

There are hundreds of such men in 
the ranks of labor, and it is to their tire- 
less energy and devotion the labor move- 
ment owes its growth and inspiration. 
They look abroad in the world and see 
thousands upon thousands of their fel- 
low-men toiling for a mere existence, 
their lives darkened by present hardships 
and the haunting fear of future want. 
To the outward eye they may seem an 
ignorant, unpromising mass of humanity, 
but by the light of inner consciousness 
these men see them not as they are but 
as they might be under happier condi- 
tions; and their own pent up aspirations 
overflow in a desire, a determination, to 
help them. It is a self-appointed task 
and the man who undertakes it works as 
he never worked before and, inevitably, 
he in time becomes a leader. 

Such are the men who are to-day at 
the head of labor organizations and upon 
whom it devolves to seek out and put in 
operation the best methods, the surest 
means of advancing the cause they repre- 
sent. They are not seeking to overthrow 
society nor to antagonize capital; their 
sole thought and aim is to help their 
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struggling fellow-men—to gain for them 
some fairer share of the product of their 
labors; and if sometimes they have re- 
course to heroic measures, such as 
strikes, it is only as a last resort. No 
one knows better than they the losses and 
hardships entailed by strikes, and, while 
in the early days of trades-unionism, 
when the diffusion of knowledge was 
less general than now and methods were 
all untried, the strike was sometimes re- 
sorted to unadvisedly, it is safe to say 
that in recent years and among the well 
organized trades a strike has never been 
ordered until every argument had been 
exhausted, appeals to employers and the 
public, to and through the Church, had 
been unheeded and every peaceful meth- 
od of adjustment had been tried and 
failed. 

And just here I would call attention 
to the fact that when such strikes have 
been entered into by organized labor it 
has rarely been solely in its own behalf, 
but, almost invariably, has been to secure 
shorter hours, higher wages or better 
conditions for unorganized labor—the 
non-union man, who is powerless to help 
himself—and altho they have not always 
attained the full measure of success, they 
cannot be called failures, because some- 
thing of good has always resulted. 
They have called a halt and have thus 
marked a line beyond which the work- 
ingman cannot safely be forced to go, 
and thus further reductions and imposi- 
tions have been averted. While such 
danger signals were of value in the past 
they are immeasurably so to-day, when 
vast combinations of capital control en- 
tire industries and dividends must be 
paid to an army of nonproducing stock- 
holders; for should profits decrease, no 
matter what the cause, the first thought 
is to reduce wages or lengthen hours, 
and without organization and the pro- 
tection which it affords the condition of 
the workingman would be deplorable in- 
deed. Abraham Lincoln realized this 
when he uttered the words, “ Thank God, 
we have a system where there can be a 
strike; whatever the pressure there is a 
point where the workingman may stop.” 

I believe that the time is coming when 
the social and moral forces of this coun- 
. try will array themselves on the side of 
organized labor and strikes will no long- 
er be necessary. I also believe that the 
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future will show that sirikes were an 
important factor in bringing about this 
result, and it is upon this belief I base 
the assertion that they are never lost, 

Whether successful or unsuccessful 
as to the main point at issue, they chal- 
lenge the attention of the public and 
bring home to it the fact that injustice is 
being done some of God’s creatures ; and 
there are instances on record where the 
sympathy thus aroused has been the 
means of correcting abuses other than 
those struck against, thus turning defeat 
into victory. As an instance of this we 
have the strike at Homestead, where, al- 
tho the result aimed at failed of ac 
complishment, the action of the Carnegie 
Company in calling in and arming Pink- 
erton detectives was so strongly con- 
demned by public sentiment that similar 
methods have not since been resorted to 
in the conduct of industrial warfare. 

The history of the labor movement 
shows that few reforms have ever been 
accomplished without strikes, and where 
they were not active agents it is doubtful 
whether any signal victory ‘could have 
been won had not the ability to strike 
been held as a reserve force; and the 
progressive thinkers to-day, altho they 
deplore them, recognize the fact that 
they are not unwarranted outbreaks, but 
are the outgrowth of past and present 
industrial and social conditions, and that 
the only remedy for them is to remove 
the causes from which they spring. 

To this end some of the greatest minds 
of the age are studying the labor prob- 
lem and are taking an active part in the 
discussion and settlement of the disputes 
which arise between capital and labor; 
and it is to be hoped that their example 
will have the effect of silencing the in- 
discriminate condemnation of strikes by 
those who through prejudice or igno- 
rance fail to acquaint themselves with 
the causes and conditions which lead up 
to them. 

Organized labor welcomes intelligent 
criticism. It wants to get people to 
think, for the better the labor question is 
understood the sooner will it be solved. 
I believe that in the recent steel strike 
the spectacle of organized capital arbi- 
trarily refusing to allow the Amalga- 
mated Association td organize all the 


‘workmen who were willing to join will 


so emphasize the injustice of denying 
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to labor the right of organization that 
it will do more toward establishing that 
right than could be accomplished by 
years of argument and persuasion. It 
has educated the people, and in this sense 
the strike has not been lost; and this is, 
in some degree, true of all other strikes. 

I deplore the necessity for this sort of 
education and, in common with all labor 
leaders of modern thought of this age, 
believe that every means should be used 
to prevent strikes; but when a great evil 
is impending or a vital principle is at 
stake and all other means of prevention 
or preservation have failed, strikes are a 
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necessity and should be carried on with 
vigor, always, of course, within legal 
bounds. And when the Church and so- 
ciety shall have become fully aroused to 
the fact that there is something radically 
wrong in a system which invites such 
outbreaks, and, realizing their responsi- 
bility in the matter, shall set themselves 
diligently to work to ascertain the cause, 
the evil will be unearthed and removed; 
and as the “sword shall be beaten into 
plowshares and the spear into pruning 
hooks,” so, I believe, from the strike will 
come “peace and good will to men.” 
Strikes are never lost. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


The Cause and Cure of Brigandage’ 


By Prof. J. Irving Manatt 


SomEtTIME CONSUL OF THE UNITED STATES AT ATHENS 


HE abduction of Miss Stone brings 
home to us as never before the 
peculiar institution of Southeast- 

ern Europe; and, if we are not to recall 
our missionaries or stand ready to ran- 
som them at $100,000 a head, we must 
look out for a remedy that goes to the 
root of the matter. Brigandage in the 
East is an intermittent fever,—readily 
driven in, but never yet stamped out. It 
demands drastic treatment proceeding 
on a true diagnosis. 

Now the word brigand meant origi- 
nally a foot-soldier, and brigandage is 
simply war degenerated. It is the off- 
spring of War coupled with Misrule, 
and the monstrous procreation must: go 
on until that ill-matched pair give way 
to Peace and Good Government. In the 
lurid shadow of the Crescent there can 
be no hope; for, as Freeman observed: 

“The rule of the Turk has never become a 
government; it has never discharged the du- 
ties of a government; it was foreign brigand- 
age five hundred years back, and it remains 
foreign brigandage still.” 

If the light that is within thee be dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness! 

We all know how it worked in Greece. 
Oppression bred the Klepht, of whom 
our Dr. Howe (in his “ Sketch of the 
Greek Revolution,” in which he had him- 


these irregular patriots) draws this pic- 
ture: 


“He could not resist the Turks, but he 
would not bow his neck to the yoke; he stern- 
ly retired to Nature’s bulwark of liberty, to 
her mountain fastnesses; and from them car- 
ried on continual hostility against the enslaver 
of his country. The first weight the arm of 
his infant was taught to raise was that of the 
pistol; the first words that his lips pronounced 
were those of liberty and curses upon the 
Turks; and he knew no masters but hi$ own 
will or chiefs of his own choosing. ~ taecne 
He was a robber, but a robber of midday—a 
robber of tyrants; glory, and not shame, at- 
tached to his profession; he was free and 
brave; and freedom and courage did not fail 
to inspire him with noble and manly senti- 
ments. ‘Go,’ said he to his Turkish prisoners 
after stripping them, ‘go, and get new arms 
and new equipments that I may again rob 
you.’ ” 


A flattering portrait, no doubt, but 
still drawn from the life and in the main 
features true for that heroic time. How, 
then, are the vulgar brigands of the new 
Greek kingdom to be accounted for? By 
like causes. Greece had won by her 
heroic struggle nothing but a change of 
masters, and her nominal freedom under 
Bavarian misrule upheld by the Powers 
was little better than the rule of the 
Turk. Otho began his reign by sur- 
rounding his throne with Bavarians and 
disbanding the irregular troops of the 


self stood shoulder to shoulder with country without any foresight or provi- 
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sion against their falling back on their 
old trade. In the then state of Greece 
at the close of a desolating war, which 
left even Athens a heap of ruins, this 
was an invitation to anarchy; and the 
sack of Arta and the looting of many a 
village were its natural fruits. At that 
juncture the English Philhellene Gordon 
showed the virtue of vigorous measures 
by clearing North Greece in a thirty 
days’ campaign; but (Finlay remarks) 
“as about 300 brigands had assembled 
within Turkish territory and marched 
along the frontier with military music, 
it seemed that the difficulty of pro- 
tecting the country would be greater 
than that of delivering it.” And so it 
proved, as it does to this day: the Greek 
brigand, bred by Turkish misrule, thrives 
under Turkish patronage. Within a 
year after Gordon’s clearance six hun- 
dred brigands had re-entered Greece and 
carried fire and sword. through the 
Spercheios valley. 

As if to second the Turk in the brig- 
and breeding business, King Otho and 
Queen Amalia—both young, sentimental 
and obstinate—took to patronizing these 
picturesque outlaws and using them in 
furtherance of their political intrigues. 
But it was the crisis of the Crimean War 
that brought the mischief to a head; the 
weak King with his weak Cabinet—even 
more unwisely than their successors in 
1897—undertook an invasion of Thessa- 
ly afd Epirus, conniving at a general 
jail delivery to strengthen their forces. 
Of course, they were driven back in- 
gloriously, with nothing to show for the 
venture but an Anglo-French occupation 
of the Pirzeus and the worst eruption of 
brigandage in the history of the king- 
dom. Even the road from Athens to 
Pirzeus was beset by the outlaws. One 
evening, about dusk, a band of brigands 
rushed down from the hills over against 
Salamis and seized a French officer hard 
by his own camp. Then from their 
mountain lair they sent the French Ad- 
miral a demand for a ransom of £1,200, 
to be paid in English sovereigns—“ po- 
litely adding the request for an English 
telescope at the same time!” Sir 
Thomas Wyse, the British Minister, 
with his French colleague, went straight 
to the Greek Cabinet and told them they 
‘ must look to the matter—that the officer 
must be released at once or the severest 
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measures would be taken. Naturally the 
Greek Government lost no time in pay- 
ing the ransom; and I am not sure that 
a like ultimatum at Constantinople or 
Sophia would be unwholesome, if ten- 
dered by a Power with the guns at hand 
to back it up. Any way, Otho and his 
councilors were brought to their senses 
and there was another clearance: a cir- 
cular of the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
soon after declared that “ during the first 
three months of 1856 ninety-nine brig- 
ands were brought before the courts, and 
of these thirty were condemned and 
executed, nine were condemned -to labor 
for life, twelve to labor for terms of 
years, and twenty-five to various terms 
of imprisonment.” Yet (observes Fin- 
lay) even in this document it is admitted 
that about thirty brigands continued to 
ravage Attica and Beeotia in the imme- 
diate vicinity of King Otho’s palace. 

Since King George came to the throne 
in 1862 Greece has enjoyed fairly good 
government, considering the unstable 
equilibrium of factions—parties, proper- 
ly speaking, there are none—on whom 
under the constitution he must rely. 
Only once during his reign has there 
been a notable outbreak of the old sore, 
and as this may find a very close parallel 
in the Bulgarian affair before we see the 
end of it, we should have the facts fully 
and clearly in mind—as, no doubt, our 
State Department has, for our then 
Minister at Athens, Mr. Charles K. 
Tuckerman, who has given in his book 
(“The Greeks of To-day”) the most 
lucid history of the Marathon Massacre 
(as it is often loosely styled), must have 
reported the facts still more fully in his 
dispatches. It is the more desirable to 
review this affair, inasmuch as every 
reference to it in connection with Miss 
Stone’s case which has come to my 
knowledge misses the main point—name- 
ly, the demand for amnesty as well as 
ransom. But to the story. 

One April afternoon in 1870 a happy 
party was driving back from Marathon, 
when, on approaching the bridge of 
Pikermi (some twelve miles east of 
Athens), they were fired upon from a 
thicket by the roadside. Two gen- 
darmes, riding in front of the two car- 
riages, fell at the first fire severely 


wounded; and the rest “ found then- 


selves surrounded by a band of brigands 
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in the Albanian costume, armed with re- 
volvers and muskets, and numbering by 
count twenty-one persons, mostly young 
and athletic men.” They had made a 
rich haul of “ lordies:” there were Lord 
and Lady Muncaster; Mr. Lloyd, an 
English barrister, with his wife and 
child; Mr. Vyner, a young Englishman 
with high connections, and Mr. Herbert 
and Count de Boyl, secretaries respect- 
ively of the British and Italian Legations. 
The captives were hurried up the slopes 
of Pentelicus—at first under fire of pur- 
suing troops; but as the pursuit only 
endangered the lives of the foreigners it 
was discontinued and captors and cap- 
tives gained the mountain top. Thence 
they sent back the two ladies and the 
child, with the terms of ransom—viz.: 
£32,000 sterling, subsequently reduced 
to £25,000; and they further warned the 
Government that if they were pursued 
the foreigners’ lives would be in danger. 
The consternation in Athens can be 
imagined, and (according to Mr. Tucker- 
man) King George even expressed to the 
English Minister a willingness to place 
his own person as a hostage, if necessary, 
to save the captives. 

There were desperate men to deal with. 
The band—originally made up of twenty- 
eight brigands, nearly all of them Wal- 
lachs, born in Turkey and living in Thes- 
saly (then Turkish Territory )—under 
their two chiefs, the brothers Takos and 
Chrestos Arvanitaki, had crossed the 
frontier in January, only to be hunted 
from province to province by flying col- 
umns of soldiery, who killed three of 
their number and captured three more of 
them, when the rest of the band made 
good their retreat to the mountains of 
Megara and were lost sight of until they 
appeared on the Marathon road. Bear- 
ing these facts in mind, we have the key 
to their final and fatal demand. Lord 
Muncaster had been paroled and returned 
to Athens, in order to obtain the ransom 
money “or a free pardon” for the brig- 
ands. The gold was promptly packed in 
boxes ready at the bank for delivery, 
when an unexpected turn was given to 
the affair by a message from the brigand 
chief to the effect that they would ac- 
cept nothing less than the money and 
amnesty—viz., a free pardon for them- 
selves and the previously captured mem- 
bers of the band then in the prison at 
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Athens. To grant this was beyond even 
the royal prerogative, and it would have 
been a virtual legalization of brigandage 
throughout the kingdom. The outlaws 
were urged to take the ransom, with the 
guarantee that they:should not be inter- 
fered with in their retreat to the fron- 
tier; or that, if they chose, “a British 
gun-boat should be placed at their dis- 
posal to land them and their ill-gotten 
gains at Malta or any other point of 
her Majesty’s dominions.” 

Pending these anxious negotiations the 
brigands kept their captives moving from 
place to place over the wild hills behind 
Pentelicus—a region largely occupied by 
their Wallach compatriots, with their 
wattle villages, their savage dogs and 
their flocks. Of this nomadic captivity, 
covering ten days (Monday, April 11, to 
Thursday, April 21), the note-book 
found on Mr. Lloyd’s body best tells in 
brief touches the pathetic story. I quote 
characteristic jottings from it here— 
many of them, doubtless, true to Miss 
Stone’s situation (mutatis mutandis) at 
this moment: 


“ Tuesday, 8 P.M. to 6 A.M.—Left after dark 
along high road to Kephisia. Halt in plain. 
Alarm of parties near. Brigands surround us, 
ready to shoot. Sleep on thorn bush. . . . 
in pine wood. Very wet and cold. Brigand 
warms Dormouse (i. e., Vyner) by lying down 
close to him. Roused at dawn and go to other 
pine wood, a short way off, for the day. 

“ Wednesday.—Day in pine wood. Heavy 
rain. Caught two peasants and borrowed their 
capotes for us. After dark moved off 
to hut of peasants for the night. De Boyl’s 
servant came with grub. 

“ Thursday.—Rainy and cold. Hut 60 x 20; 
our end badly closed by pine branches. — Fires, 
but hard to keep warm. Evening came : 
agents from Athens. Scene by night—nego- 
tiating at one end, feasting at ours. Warmer 
at night with my oilcloth from Polly [his 
wife]. 

“ Friday.—Left at 8 A.M. . . . Pass wood 
of Tatoi; defile. halt almost in sight 
of guard house to breakfast. By pass of Dece- 
lea, 3,000 feet above the sea. Guard house; 
fraternize with four soldiers. Alarm on de- 
scending to plain. A. sent on with Erskine’s 
[English Minister’s] note to troops seen below. 
Peace. Officer lunches with us and brigands. 
: Received: by Demarch [at Markopoulo] 
and general fraternization with Albanian in- 
habitants. Reached village of Wal- 
lach shepherds. 

“ Saturday.—Coraki. Village twenty-five 
huts; shared one with chief and five brigands; 
circular, 30 x 20 diameter. . Hut pret- 
ty warm. Two agents from Athens. Dance of 
brigands. 

“ Sunday.—Down to church in morning [at 
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Oropos]. Blessing of palms; had one. Visit 


to Demarch. Demarch to go to Athens 
to negotiate. 


“ Monday.—Jumping and throwing stone by 
brigands very good. Music at night—singing 
and fluting. 


“ Tuesday.—Afternoon marched over to 
Oropos; good house room with fire place, and 


seven brigands. Fine day, and pleasant half 
hour’s walk. 


“ Wednesday.—Very rainy. Colonel Thea- 
genes came to treat; also Noel, who stopped 
all night. Long discussion as to terms. 

“ Thursday. — Messenger from Athens. 
Armistice partly withdrawn. Troops en cor- 
don. We not to move. Chief says he will go 
to a place a quarter of an hour off. 

Know troops are in force; danger impending. 
Love to I— and Erskine in worst case.’ 

Danger was, indeed, impending. The 
outlaws had been promised immunity 
from attack as long as they remained 
where they were; but, when they pro- 
posed to move toward the frontier un- 
less their terms were granted, a body: of 
troops was dispatched to form a cordon 
round their encampment. and prevent 
their withdrawal. It seemed a necessary 
step, but it was a fatal one, as the poor 
captives foresaw. Young Vyner writes 
on the eve of their doom: 

“The chief has said to Noel that he will 
keep us safe for three or four months; but, of 
course, the soldiers being let loose has done 
away with our security and on the first en- 
gagement with the troops we must die, for 
they will kill us at once. The Govern- 
ment official regards our position as beyond all 
hope; so that we must trust to God that we 
may die bravely, as Englishmen should do.” 

The cordon was attempted ; the retreat 
began, and the line of it was traced after- 
ward by the mangled corpses of the vic- 
tims—first, Herbert; then, a quarter of 
a mile further on, Lloyd; again, three 
miles further still, Vyner and De Boyl. 
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In the pursuit seven of the brigands, in- 
cluding Chrestos Arvanitaki, were killed, 
and four more captured, some of these 
being wounded as well. With the re- 
maining nine Takos effected his escape 
across the border, where -he continued 
his lawless career until he was killed a 
few years ago. Five of the captured 
brigands were condemned and guillo- 
tined at Athens—a gruesome spectacle 
to which the foreign residents were 
bidden. 

Let it never be forgotten that the 
“Marathon Massacre” was not the 
crime of Greeks: the whole band, with 
two exceptions, were Wallachs and 
Turkish subjects, and the remnant that 
recrossed the border “remained un- 
molested” under Turkish protection! 
Nor can the Greek Government be 
charged, in this instance, with contribu- 
tory negligence. It may have blundered, 
but every step taken was either suggest- 
ed or approved by the two Ministers 
whose countrymen were in peril. But 
the best Government on earth cannot ex- 
tirpate brigandage in Greece as long as 
the Turk goes on breeding brigands and 
harboring them upon her borders. Who- 
ever Miss Stone’s captors may be, what- 
ever their motive, it is safe to say they 
got their schooling under the Turk. It 
was the murder of the Consuls at Sa- 
lonika that preluded the Bulgarian mas- 
sacres in 1876 and the dethronement of 
Abdul Aziz, and it is not impossible that 
the abduction of our Salonika mission- 
ary may prove another factor in hasten- 
ing the retreat of the Turk from Europe. 
If so, it will have contributed to the cure 
of brigandage by removing the cause. 

Brown University, Provipence, R. I. 


Distrust 


By Harriet Prescott Spofford 


And full of weary cark and care, 
Without a hope to gild to-morrow, 
With only suffering and despair, 
With gladness passing like a light 
And why he murmured, should this be, 
Flashing across the space of night. 
Tf He who dwells in mystery 
_Has any love for you and me? 


Fok seemed to him the world of sorrow, 


Then, as he heard a hum of weaving, 

He saw a child below the loom 
Watching the long thread’s tireless reeving, 
Guessing the figure through the gloom, 

And seeing in the shuttle’s fling 

His father’s will accomplishing. 

Oh, of such temper let me be! 

He cried then; Shall I more than he 
From the wrong side the pattern see? 


. NgewsBurvrorT Mass. 





Is it All for Nothing? 


By Rebecca Harding Davis 


HERE were two or three singular 
facts in the great tragedy of 
September which had a profound 

significance, yet I have seen no mention 
of them in any of the countless orations 
or sermons or newspaper articles which 
Mr. McKinley’s death has called forth. 

One was that the murders of our three 
slaughtered Presidents have all had the 
same cause—the craving of a weak, 
vain man for notoriety. 

Abraham Lincoln was not the victim 
of political animosity. It is a foul slan- 
der on the South to say it. 

Wilkes Booth, as all the friends of his 
family know, was from his boyhood a 
half-witted poseur, who every moment 
of his life dressed and spoke and moved 
with an eye on an imaginary audience. 
The habit of acting, in which his fam- 
ily had lived for generations, had taken 
possession of him like a disease. He had 
a circle of underbred vicious women 
about him,—women hungry as street 
curs for excitement, for a noise, for 
blood-letting, tears and passion. These 
were his stage managers, his claqueurs. 
He probably cared nothing for the Con- 
federacy and had no grudge against Lin- 
coln. But to play the part of Brutus— 
to kill the conqueror, to shout, “ Sic sem- 
per tyrannis!” with America, with the 
whole world looking on as audience— 
that was a great part for the cheap little 
actor. Hence, he played it. 

We all know what Guiteau was—how 
poor a buffoon, how mad with vanity; 
too mad and too vain-to shudder at the 
blood on his hands or at the gallows be- 
fore him. We all can remember, too, 
with shame how, a week or two after he 
had murdered President Garfield, he 
stood in the dock day after day cracking 
miserable jokes and cutting monkey 
capers while the country—to its shame— 
looked on and laughed. 

Vanity in Czolgosz takes another form. 
He professes to have killed the Presi- 
dent because he “ wished to destroy all 
government ; ”: but the man whose brain 
1s of too low an order to understand that 


government lives, no matter how many 
Humberts or McKinleys die, can hard- 
ly be said to act from any mental process 
at all. He fired the shot that day in 
Buffalo because he fancied it would 
make him a hero, a great man, in the 
eyes of the Goldmans and Mosts and 
other vaporers and boasters of like kid- 
ney with these. 

Here is another curious fact worth 
notice. Nine hundred years ago a mon- 
archy was established in England. Dur- 
ing that time but one of her rulers has 
been put to death, and that was done 
under at least the semblance of law. 

In thirty-six years we have murdered 
three of our Presidents. It is easy to 
say that the American race is no more 
vicious or bloodthirsty than its English 
root, and that it is not responsible for 
the deeds of foreign assassins frenzied 
with vanity and the desire for public 
notice. 

We are responsible for the vanity, for 
the mad longing for notoriety which has 
become a national disease. It has been 
the mission of this country, let us thank 
God, to offer a chance to every man to 
make the best of himself in the world. 
The chance is a noble one, but after all 
it does tempt the struggling man to sel- 
fishness, to boasting, to an insane hunger 
for public applause. The same vanity 
and desire for notice which make the 
weak-minded American, a pert child, a 
rude salesman, an insolent official, a loud, 
pretentious tourist, end by producing a 
Wilkes Booth and a Guiteau. The na- 
tion has reached the same stage of de- 
velopment as the young Indian beau 
when he loves to put on all his beads and 
feathers and strut before the camp, shout- 
in 


“Look! Look! Big man, me!” 

It is not a pleasant view to take, but 

is it not the true one? 
One could not but feel that the nation 

recognized its guilt in some dumb, un- 

comprehending fashion on that terrible 


day in September. When the news 
flashed over the country that the Presi- 
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dent was shot there was something more 
than horror, more than personal feeling 
for Mr. McKinley in the universal dis- 
may. In the heart of every man and 
woman not wholly a brute there was that 
day, I venture to say, a strange sense of 
guilt, of humiliation. We said to our- 
selves: “ Do we belong to a race of trai- 
tors—of assassins? ”’ 

Men boldly asked each other, “ Is the 
Republic then a failure? In one hundred 
years three assassinations, thousands of 
lynchings and the most stupendous civil 
war in history!” 

“ Are not men more sane and is not 
human life safer under the fixed condi- 
tions of a monarchy?” 

Others loudly demanded that our 
rulers. should be protected by something 
of the state and circumstance of other 
potentates. “A stop should be put to 
these popular hand shakings and to the 
constant hail-fellow-well-met association 
of the President “with foreign paupers 
and anarchists. Let us give the men we 
choose to rule over us at least a chance 
for their lives.” 

The open discussion of these questions 


for the first time in our history is an- 
other significant fact which I ask you 
to notice. 

Still another is the suddenness with 
which the nation under the blow re- 
turned to old-fashioned ideas and habits 
of thought which it had long left be- 


hind. Prosperity during these later 
years has made us mad. We talk of 
money. We dream money. We clutch 
wildly—as a people and as individuals— 
at show, at position and power. Divorce 
is a common factor in our daily life; the 
domestic woman, we think, belongs to 
a forgotten date back near the flood. 
The youngest college boy or girl jeers 
at the Bible and “ has doubts ” of Chris- 
tianity. We are Theosophists, Buddhists, 
Christian Scientists, Agnostics—any- 
thing rather than followers of the Naza- 
rene. 

And in the fiercest heat and clamor of 
the day a little bullet is fired by a foolish 
boy and—* God makes a silence through 
it all.” The nation stood dumb, its hand 
upon its lips, and its reverence and tears 
were not so much for the President as 
for the man. Great parties may have 
doubted Mr. McKinley’s 


intellectual . 
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strength and differed with his policy, but 
the country knew him as a tender hus. 
band, a kind, honest man, a faithfy 
servant of Christ, and so honored and 
loved him. No man could have died 
more nobly. In every home in the coun- 
try it was told how when he was shot 
his first words were of care for his wife, 
the second for his enemy, the third for 
the people around him. There was no 
thought of himself. When the opera- 
tion was begun they heard him whisper- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer, and when he was 
told that he was dying his last words 
were: “It is God’s will, not ours, that 
must be done. Good-by all.” 

Why this is the old-fashioned type 
of man whom we used to know ; who was 
quiet and brave; who loved his wife and 
his friend and trusted in Jesus Christ to 
save him. The whole nation bowed be- 
fore the type and reverenced it as the 
highest and the best. 

We are still sore at heart. 

In the history of the country there 
never has been a more dramatic sight 
than that glass car in the midst of the 
long funeral train which carried the dead 
head of the nation to his last rest. It 
was brilliantly lighted; in the center of 
it rested the coffin covered with flowers, 
at its head and foot stood a soldier anda 
sailor like statues with gun in rest and 
drawn sword. It sped on, a point of 
light through the night, across the moun- 
tains and rivers and through great cities, 
and all the way, in the towns, at the hill 
stations, or in lonely farm places waited 
hundreds of thousands of his people to 
bid him the last good-by. The richest 
and the poorest, in masses side by side, 
in the cities; mountaineers with their 
guns in hand, the old sects of the Amish 
and Dunkards ; thousands of grimy mill- 
hands; little children—all silent and un- 
covered. And as the car came near and 
passed on out of sight they chanted the 
old hymn that he had tried to sing on 
his deathbed : 

“ Nearer, my God, to thee.” 

Is it for nothing that this people have 
stood apart for a season and mourned 
together and gone back to their old be- 
liefs in the homely virtues of a good man 
and tried with him to stretch out theif 
hands to God? 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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Conclusion 


N a brief article it is hardly possible 
to do more than summarize the re- 
sults of recent researches. Details 

cannot be discussed, and hence one can 
do no more than refer to the general as- 
pects of other parallels that exist be- 
tween Babylonian and Hebrew tradi- 
tions. The story of Adam and Eve no 
longer stands alone.t’ In the same Gil- 
gamish epic, which contains the story of 
the Deluge, there is found an episode of 
a “ wild man of the woods ” going about 
naked who associates with the animals 
of the field as Adam does (Gen. 2, 19- 
20) until a more suitable mate is brought 
to him in the shape of a woman. At- 
tracted by her, he deserts his former as- 
sociates and clings to the woman. The 
Babylonian Adam bears the significant 
name of Ea-bani, i.e., “ Ea creates,” or 
“the creation of Ea.” The latter being, 
according to one phase of Babylonian be- 
liefs, the special god of humanity and 
the creator of mankind, the first man is 
called his offspring, whereas the Baby- 
lonian Eve is called Ukhat, 7.e., “ wom- 
an,” just as the mate of Adam, accord- 
ing to one of the biblical versions (Gen. 
2, 23), is called Ish-sha, i.e., “ wom- 
an.” But, again, the same observation 
is to be made as in the case of the Crea- 
tion and Deluge stories. The stock 
whence the biblical and Babylonian tales 
spring is common, but the development 
is independent. In consequence, the set- 
ting is totally different, important varia- 
tions occur, and the purpose served by 
the tales is correspondingly unlike. 

The question may be asked why should 
such tales as the Creation, the Deluge, 
Adam and Eve and the like have been 
preserved and told in a compilation like 
the Pentateuch, which is built upon re- 
ligious conceptions so totally different 
from the spiritual environments in which 





‘See an article by the writer ‘* Adam and Eve in Baby- 
Onian Literature”’ in the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages (Vol. XV, 193-214.) 


myths and primitive traditions regard- 
ing the beginning of nature and of man 
arose? The answer is simple. “ Begin- 
nings ” have at all times had a fascina- 
tion for mankind. The child when it 
begins to think asks questions regarding 
the origin of the things it sees on all 
sides, and the sage, hoary with wisdom, 
is still found pondering over the same 
problems which puzzle the child’s mind. 
The Hebrews as monotheists were as 
irresistibly prompted to begin the ac- 
count of their own history with a theory 
of the origin of the universe as were 
the Hebrews in the earlier stage, when 
they shared the religious conceptions of 
their fellow Semites, impelled to produce 
or adopt myths which conveyed to them 
a cosmological theory in keeping with 
their intellectual acquirements. Second- 
ly, a nation, despite the profound 
changes which it undergoes, never 
breaks entirely with its past; it cannot 
do so. Traditions form part of the in- 
heritance of its past. Like Sinbad with 
the old man fastened tight on his shoul- 
ders, so Israel proceeds in its march 
through the ages—weighed down at 
times with the burden of the past. Peo- 
ple die, kingdoms perish, but stories are 
immortal, and so the Hebrews when 
they reach the stage of accepting the 
ethical and monotheistic teachings of the 
Prophets meet the new era with a stock 
of transformed myths, traditions and 
stories on their backs. The old stories 
were too popular to be forgotten or cast 
aside, and so they are taken up and part- 
ly by the silent process of popular adap- 
tation to new surroundings and in part 
by the conscious efforts of religious 
guides are made to serve as a medium 
and illustration of the religious ideas 
and ideals of the new age. The old myth 
of Creation thus becomes the mighty 
Pzean of Monotheism—a _ triumphal 
chant celebrating the uniqueness of Je- 
hovah’s power, emphasizing more effect- 
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ively than abstruse speculations the the- 
ory of a single source of all things and 
a single control of the universe. An old 
tale of havoc wrought by the storms of 
the “rainy” season is utilized to im- 
press upon people an ethical theory of 
Jehovah’s government of the world. 
The righteous man is saved by divine 
intervention. Jehovah is no capricious 
deity; his laws, promulgated after the 
world has been purged of guilt, are as 
eternal as the Lord himself. By the 
transformation of an old tale recalling 
the low beginnings of human culture, 
the proper relationships between man 
and wife and the function of both in 
the world are set forth in a manner that 
will appeal to every one. 

Other examples could be added to 
these here given. The Sabbath as a re- 


ligious institution is far older than the 
Pentateuchal legislation. It, too, can be 
traced back to a Babylonian prototype, 
not, however, as a day of rest from labor, 
but as a kind of atonement day, when by 
various rites and by observing certain 
restricted regulations the anger of the 


gods could be appeased. On this old 
institution the Hebrews engrafted their 
religious ideas and produced the unique 
institution of a day observed as a respite 
from the week’s toil and which, from be- 
ing an “inauspicious” occasion, a dies 
ir@, is viewed as a “ delight.” ? 

It will be found as the general result 
of recent investigations that the origi- 
nality of the Old Testament does not lie 
in the original character of the material 
it contains, but in the manner in which 
that material is worked up, transformed 
and utilized until it assumes its present 
form. What applies to the primitive 
traditions and myths is also applicable 
to another field of comparative study 
which has quite recently been opened up. 
I refer to the relationship existing be- 
tween the Pentateuchal legislation and 
customs and rites prevailing in Baby- 
lonia. It is due to Professor Haupt,® of 
the Johns Hopkins University, to have 
first raised the question of the Baby- 
lonian origin of many of the sacrificial 
enactments in the Pentateuch. He has 





21s, 58:13. See the writer’s paper ‘‘The Original 
Character of the Hebrew Sabbath” (American Journal 
of Theology, 11, 312-352). 

8 His most recent paper on the subject will be found in 
’ the Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XIX, part I, 
** Babylonian Influence in the Levitical Ritual.” 
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made it probable that some of the tech- 
nical terms used in connection with the 
sacrificial regulations of the Book 
of Leviticus are directly taken over 
from the Babylonian. Many centuries 
before the appearance of Israel on 
the stage of history the inspection of 
animals was carried on by the priest, 
who officiated in the temples of Baby- 
lonia, with a view of forecasting by such 
inspection future events. Professor Zim- 
mern has recently published some Baby- 
lonian texts * which show that the same 
stress was laid by the Babylonian priests 
as is the case in Leviticus upon the char- 
acter of the animal to be sacrificed, which 
must be “ without blemish.” ° Similar- 
ly, caution was observed by the Baby- 
lonians that the priest was to be a man 
without bodily defects, and when we 
read in these texts that any who hada 
defect in his eye, who was lame, whose 
fingers were deformed or who was suf- 
fering from a contagious skin disease 
was unfit to officiate at a Babylonian al- 
tar it is indeed difficult to suppose that 
such regulations should have been with- 
out influence upon the passage in Leviti- 
cus (21, 18-21), where it is stated that 
he that “hath a blemish” . . . a blind 
man or a lame . that is broken 
footed or broken handed . . . or that 
hath a blemish in his eyes or is scurvy 
or scabbed shall not come nigh 
to offer the offerings of the Lord.” 
Not merely, however, does the sacti- 
ficial ritual of Leviticus present striking 
parallels to customs prevailing at an 
early period in Babylonian temples, but 
stipulations of a secular character, such 
as the regulation of trade, the restriction 
of the creditor’s power of the debtor, 
the land laws, laws of inheritance and 
more the like betray Babylonian influ- 
ences. There are, however, two sides to 
this influence. While it thus turns out 
that Babylonian models were followed in 
certain respects, it is also manifest that 
the Pentateuchal legislation is pervaded 
by a spirit of opposition to Babylonian 
conditions. Such laws as the prohibition 
to take interest for money loaned to one 
in distress (Exodus 22, 24; Lev. 25, 36; 
compare Ps. 15, 5) is a protest against 


4“ Beitriige zur Kenntniss der Babylonischen Religion, 
II (Leipzig, 1899). 

5 Assyrian sha/mi: Hebrew tamim and temtmé (fem.), 
which is invariably added (Lev. 1:3, 10; 3: 1, 6, &y 
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the business of money lending as carried 
on in Babylonia, where thousands of 
tablets found beneath the mounds reveal 
the extent to which this enterprise was 
developed in the commercial centers of 
the Euphrates Valley. Of course, with- 
out money lending commerce.on a large 
scale cannot be carried on, but this is 
exactly what the Pentateuch aims to 
avoid. The ideal which it holds up is 
not commerce but agriculture. It has 
no sympathy with commercial expan- 
sion; it does not hold out: the hope—nay, 
it distinctly discourages the prospect of 
the people becoming the rivals of the 
Babylonians and Phoenicians, the great 
merchants of antiquity. The progeny of 
Abraham is to be “as numerous as the 
sands of the sea,” but nowhere is wealth 
held up either as a goal or even a pos- 
sibility. The picture which the compilers 
of the Pentateuchal codes had in mind 
was that of each man sitting with his 
family under the shade of his fig-tree. 
Every paterfamilias was to own the land 
which he cultivated. Country life is 


given the preference over city life. 


Hence interest is intentionally tabooed as 
an effective blow against converting the 
people into a commercial nation. Such 
a regulation, again, which prohibits the 
priests from owning lands—a certain 
number of cities being merely set aside 
in order to furnish a revenue °—is evi- 
dently aimed against Babylonian condi- 
tions, where the temples were large land- 
owners and had, in fact, developed into 
enormous business establishments,’ lend- 
ing money, farming lands, engaging in 
real estate transactions and in manufac- 
tures. The spirit of the Pentateuch is 
utterly opposed against such a develop- 
ment of priestly prerogatives. The priest 
was to remain poor, obtaining sufficient 
for his sustenance, but no more, and as 
for the Levites—the great body of at- 
tendants in the temple—they are put in 
the same category with the widow and 
orphan as recipients of charity. 

In order to determine exactly how far 
the Babylonian influences on the Penta- 
teuch are of a positive character and how 
far the Pentateuchal regulations repre- 
sent a protest against Babylonian condi- 
tions, introduced with a view of guard- 


® Numbers Chap, 


35. 18 
Pil Jastrow “ Religion of Babylonia and Assyria,”’ 
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ing the people from following in the 
lines of Babylonian culture, it is neces- 
sary to examine separately each of the 
four larger codes,* which scholars now 
distinguish in the Pentateuch, and with- 
in these codes, again, the specific regu- 
lations must be studied, their exact scope 
understood before we can decide how 
far foreign influences are present. This 
task, of course, far exceeds the necessary 
limits of a single article, but the general 
result of such a study undertaken re- 
cently by the writer may here be stated. 
It is in the later codes and more particu- 
larly in the one which was given its 
final shape at the end of the 
Babylonian exile, that Babylonian influ- 
ences become pronounced; but while 
many features indicate direct borrowing 
there are more which point to the con- 
scious intention of setting up barriers 
against the further encroachments of 
Babylonian ideas and Babylonian con- 
ceptions of life. The character of the 
influence is negative, the enactments 
representing a conscious opposition to 
Babylonian laws. In other words, the 
peculiarly Hebraic spirit pervading the 
material embodied in these codes so 
transforms it as to give it a distinctive 
character and one antagonistic to Baby- 
lonian practices. Emerson says in one 
of his suggestive essays that the true test 
of originality is the ability to be recep- 
tive and to assimilate. This dictum finds 
a notable illustration in the Pentateuch, 
which gives to both early traditions— 
shared by the Hebrews with the Baby- 
lonians—and to legal regulations sug- 
gested in part by Babylonian prototypes 
a flavor peculiarly their own. The nar- 
ratives in Genesis and the legal codes in 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deu- 
teronomy betray the same influences at 
work and breathe the same spirit. They 
are the expression of the religious ideals 
and standards of conduct set up by these 
real founders of Judaism and precursors 
of Christianity—the prophets of the 
eighth and seventh centuries. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





8 These four codes, with their dates, are: 

(1) The Book of the Covenant. Exodus 20: 243 23:19, 
compiled c, 880 B.C, 

(2) The Code of Deuteronomy, Deuteronomy, chap- 
ters 12-26, promulgated 628 B.C. 

(3) The Law of. Foliness. Leviticus, chapters 17-26, 
compiled after 573 

(4) The Priest. ly 
bers promulgate 


Code in Exodus, Leviticus and Num- 
by Ezra and Nehemiah 444 B.C, 





~ Virchow—the Scientist and the Man 


By James J. Walsh, Ph.D., M.D. 


N October 13th the medical world 
celebrated the eightieth birthday 
of Prof. Rudolf Virchow, the dis- 

tinguished German scientist and the ac- 
knowledged father of modern pathology. 
Like many others of the great scientific 
workers of his German Fatherland, Vir- 
chow has attained length of years in the 
midst of tireless application to many 
tasks that would séem surely fated to 
shorten life. To him, as to Humboldt 
and Helmholtz, work has seemed to be 
not exhaustive but perennially recreative, 
and so the man has been able to accom- 
plish what would seem to demand the 
labor of many. As a result Professor 
Virchow is to-day the greatest living 
example of an all around scientist, whose 
discoveries have affected materially 
many branches of science and yet who 
has always kept in touch with the life 
about him. At the expense of what to 
him must seem immensely precious time 
he has done his duty as a citizen, as a 
legislator, as a brother physician among 
doctors, as an editor, as a conservative 
critic in many lines, and as a striking 
example of what an unselfish man can 
accomplish in the short space allotted 
for human life. 

Virchow began his great life work 
early. He graduated as a physician at 
the University of Berlin when not quite 
23 years of age. He did post graduate 
work for three years and then was made 
prosector at the Charité Hospital in Ber- 
lin. This gave him control of all the 
immense anatomical material of the in- 
stitution. He arranged for its proper 
examination and investigation and began 
a series of demonstrations that became 
very popular with the students of the 
university. The next year he was made a 
regular lecturer at the University of Ber- 
lin. Here he became popular with the 
students mainly because, instead of ask- 
ing them to listen to theories of the ori- 
gin of disease—the favorite occupation 
of the ordinary pathologist of the time— 
he taught them to use their eyes for the 
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recognition of the changes produced in 
organs by various types of disease. 
During his first year of teaching in 
co-operation with Reinhardt -he founded 
the medical periodical, the Archives of 
Pathological Anatomy and Physiology 








PROF. RUDOLF VIRCHOW 


and of Clinical Medicine. Reinhardt, 
himself a man of great promise, died in 
1852, and since then the Archives has 
been edited solely by Virchow. Under 
the well-known name, Virchow’s Ar- 
chives, this has been the representative 
medical magazine of the world now for 
some fifty years. In its pages have ap- 
peared most of the important articles 
that have marked distinct steps in medi- 
cal progress. The first numbers were 
largely written by Virchow himself and 
contain characteristic original work. 
Some of his articles are classic mono- 
graphs, to which the modern medical 
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VIRCHOW—THE SCIENTIST AND THE MAN 


scientist turns with unfailing interest, 
not alone for their historic interest, but 
because they contain in embryo many 
of the thoughts on important medical 
subjects that have since become common- 
places in medicine. Tho medical advance 
has apparently added so much to our 
knowledge, scientific truth is there valid 
as ever. Virchow’s students, who be- 
came professors in the course of time, 
were always proud to send their original 
work to Virchow’s Archives for pub- 
lication. Hence for half a century it has 
remained the most consistently progres- 
sive yet the most thoroughly conservative 
of medical publications. The issuance 
of its 150th volume three years ago was 
deservedly made the occasion for uni- 
versal congratulations. 

In the first numbers were Virchow’s 
articles on white blood corpuscles and 
on leukemia. They are the original 
essays in cellular pathology, the develop- 
ment of which was to be Virchow’s 
special life work. The new ideas thtis 
introduced were to revolutionize all ac- 
cepted doctrines as to the underlying 
causes of disease. Virchow showed that 
the white blood cells had special tho not 
well understood functions in the body. 
Disease in the organs producing these 
cells could be detected by changes in the 
number and character of the white cells. 
These changes formed the essential basis 
of the disease known as leukemia or 
white-bloodedness. This was the first 
actual observation of changes in cells 
as the basis of disease. 

Virchow’s studies then led him to the 
observation of cellular changes in other 
diseases. Ten years had not elapsed since 
Schwann’s announcement that all human 
tissues were composed of cells, yet his 
discovery was beginning to bear precious 
fruit. Virchow showed that the changes 
that took place in diseases of blood ves- 
sels and in all inflammatory processes 
were cellular in nature. There was al- 
ways a multiplication or destruction of 
cells in all pathological conditions. The 
exudation of inflammation was known to 
contain cells, but these cells up to Vir- 
chow’s time had always been supposed 
to originate in the fluid by a process 
somewhat resembling crystallization in 
a saturated solution. Even Schwann 
himself seems to have believed in the 
possibility of cells originating from the 
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body fluids in this way. Virchow’s 
great contribution to the controversy on 
spontaneous generation was the demon- 
stration that cells never originated de 
novo, and that nisus generatiwus in in- 
flammatory exudate, supposed to preside 
at their creation, was a theoretic myth. 
Omnis cellula e cellula—every cell from 
a preceding cell—became an axiom in 
biology, announcing that there was no 
such thing as spontaneous generation 
even of the, smallest particles of living 
beings; all were derived from direct 
cell ancestors. 

Then came the great development of 
cellular pathology. Before this time all 
disease was referred to changes in the 
body humors. The blood and the bile 
particularly were supposed to be the 
active agents in the production of symp- 
toms of disease. As Virchow pointed 
out last year, this humoral pathology is 
still flourishing in the popular imagina- 
tion. Impure blood is still the root of 
most physical evils to which humanity 
is liable and the shibboleth by which the 
quacks lead their followers. Bichat and 
the French school of pathology at the- 
beginning of the century insisted on the 
organs as the seat of disease.  Virchow 
went the step further that showed 
changes in the ultimate constituents of 
organs as the real basis of disease. He 
brought out the fact that the human body 
was a mass of cells having practically 
independent existence. Health consisted 
in the harmonious co-operation of all 
these minute citizens of the republic of 
the body. There is a constant struggle 
for existence among them. Some are 
much more sensitive to deleterious influ- 
ences than others. The destruction of 
important members of the federation, as, 
for instance, the nerve cells, or the liver 
or kidney cells, encourages the over- 
growth of neighboring connective tissue 
cells, and this originates sclerotic or 
hardening conditions, with consequent 
impairment of organic activity. 

Some of Virchow’s greatest work was 
done on tumors. Practically all the 
knowledge we have of these mysterious 
overgrowths of parts of the body we - 
owe to him. He showed that the malig- 
nant tumors, the so-called cancers, are 
of two essential varieties, carcinoma 
and sarcoma. Carcinoma is the over- 
growth of epithelia! cells—that is, of the 
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cells of which glands are made up. These 
are the most important cells in the body, 
since on their secretion depend all the 
life processes of the animal system. 
Stomach secretion, liver secretion, intes- 
tinal secretion, and to the child practical- 
ly mammary secretion, are essential for 
continued existence. When nature is 
not able to keep these cells within prop- 
er limits their excessive multiplication 
leads to the manufacture of noxious sub- 
stances that produce the general symp- 
toms of cancer. The other form of 
malignant tumor, sarcoma, Virchow 
showed to be an overgrowth of connect- 
ive tissue cells. These are the lowest 
form of cells, but when overgrowth be- 
gins in them they rapidly disturb the 
other cells, consume excessive nutrition, 
and then invade important tissues with 
an almost inevitably fatal issue. As 
some one has well said, in the light of 
cellular pathology cancer becomes a sort 
of rebellion in the cell republic of the 
body. Carcinoma is an uprising of the 
cell aristocracy, sarcoma, a_ revolution 
attempted by the proletariat, the bone and 
sinew of the body republic; and, as in the 


old fable, the result is necessarily fatal 
to all concerned. 

The application of cellular pathology 
to all the various forms of disease was 


Virchow’s work for twenty years. 
While accomplishing it there was scarce- 
ly an important question in medicine that 
he did not illuminate. Questions in 
gynecology, for instance, that were not 
to be practically applied for many years 
after were illustrated by valuable studies 
early in his career. At a time when their 
value was little realized he took up the 
study of public health and State medi- 
cine, and his contributions were of great 
service for the development of these im- 
portant branches of medical science. 
Much of our modern advance in these 
matters is due to the stimulus of his 
work. 

While seemingly so absorbed in medi- 
cine, for his investigations required the 
most patient devotion to his work, Vir- 
chow never neglected his duty as a citi- 
zen. In 1848 he was sent by the Prus- 
sian Government to study the typhus 
fever which had broken out in Silesia as 
_the result of famine. The sad scenes he 
witnessed there made him a life-long 
advocate of popular rights. When the 
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revolutionary spirit of 1848 swept over 
Europe some of his public expressions 
at election time drew upon him the wrath 
of the Ministry and his lecture chair was 
taken from him. His friends secured it 
for him once more, but with the under- 
standing that it was to be held at the 
Minister’s pleasure. Meantime Virchow 
was elected to the lower house of the 
Prussian legislature, but had to refuse 
because he was not yet of the legal age. 
It is not surprising, with such conditions 
in Berlin, that Virchow in 1849 accepted 
the offer of the professor’s chair in path- 
ology at the University of Wurzburg. 

Here he continued his untiring labor 
in many fields. The Bavarian Govern- 
ment sent him to Spessart to study the 
famine and its causes. He accepted the 
editorship of a Yearly Review of the 
progress of medicine in all departments, 
which still continues to appear under 
his direction. He edited a Manual of 
Special Pathology and Therapy, one of 
the first and best of its kind, but with 
many subsequent imitators as the best 
evidence of its usefulness. His discover- 
ies in pathology at this time made him 
the most prominent figure in German 
medicine, and so, after seven years, he 
was called to the Professorship of Path- 
ology in the University of Berlin. 

Then began his life work in connec- 
tion with the great city that has grown 
up in the center of Germany. He became 
a member of the lower house of the 
Prussian legislature and devoted the ef- 
forts of what he was pleased to call his 
leisure to the popular cause. It was 
feared that his interest in politics would 
hamper his scientific work, but his 
friends were agreeably disappointed. 
He reassured friends and some critics, 
who hinted at neglect of lectures for 
politics, as follows: 


“The dates of many of my lectures will 
prove that even on those days on which im- 
portant matters claimed the attention of Par- 
liament I have attended to my duties as 2 
teacher. To set at rest the anxiety of my 
friends I will add that the silent and often un- 
noticed labor of a scientist required more ener- 
gy and greater effort than the activity of the 
politician, which is both noisier and more 
speedily appreciated. The latter avocation has 
appeared to me often to be rather a recrea- 
tion.” 


His political position as a Social 


‘Democrat consistently persevered in kept 


him constantly in opposition to Bismarck. 





A SONG OF GIVING 


The great political rewards were all on 
the other side, but Virchow never 
swerved. He finally compelled, by his 
scientific work, the recognition that 
might easily have been secured early in 
his career by political complaisance. 
-When the Franco-German war came 
he showed his patriotism by extraordi- 
nary efforts for the organization of 
special medical assistance for the army. 
He personally presided over the equip- 
ment of the first sanitary train that went 
to the field. In Berlin he superintended 
the erection of the barrack hospitals on 
the Tempelfelder, and his every energy 
was devoted to the medical aspects of the 
war. This led him to the study of our 


American medical war records, of which 


he has often expressed himself in the 
highest praise. 

After the war he applied himself to the 
problem of the water supply and sewage 
of the new metropolis that rose so rapid- 
ly on the level plain of Brandenburg, 
with no water course large enough to 
carry off its waste. The solution of this 
problem he considers the triumph of his 
life. In an interview with him during 
the International Congress at Paris last 
year this was what he was proud of—that 
for years there had been no cases of in- 
fectious disease on the sewage farms out- 
side Berlin, tho thousands of men are 
engaged in the disposal of excremen- 
titious material. All the details of the 
health of the men engaged at this work 
are still under his immediate supervision 
and he naively wondered if any one 
would be found properly to care for them 
after his death. 

Despite all this work, his attendance 
at legislative meetings at night, his daily 
inspection of sewage reports, his im- 
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.mense editorial labors and his own writ- 


ing, he never fails at his morning lec- 
tures. Even now at 80 years of age he 
sleeps on the average scarcely more than 
five hours, and used to sleep much less. 
He is most faithful in his attendance at 
medical meetings and never lets an op- 
portunity slip by to draw physicians 
closer and closer together. He is zeal- 
ous of the good name of the profession, 
and the strictures oft repeated of so sin- 
cere and unselfish a philanthropist on 
antivivisection should show up some of 
the errors of its ways. 

Medicine and politics have not, how- 
ever, exhausted Virchow’s superabun- 
dant energies. He is one of the greatest 
anthropologists of the world. He is one 
of the founders and many times presi- 
dent of the German Society of Anthro- 
pology, Ethnology and Archeology. In 
1879 he went by special invitation to 
Hissarlik (Troy) with Schliemann, and 
the two books that resulted, “ The Geog- 
raphy of the Troas,” and “ Trojan 
Graves and Skulls,” are still standard 
works on these subjects. 

This many-sided man is one of the 
simplest and most approachable. He is 
a suggestive teacher, a kind friend,’ a 
genial talker, a progressive conserva- 
tive, who has, of course, the tendency al- 
lowed to his age of being /audator tem- 
ports acti, but yet who has ever been 
ready to welcome genuine advance. It is 
no wonder that the medical world unites 
to do him reverence and cordially to wish 
that he shall yet see many days in the 
land, for he has been and is one of hu- 
manity’s great benefactors, a shining ex- 
ample of what one man of humble origin 
can accomplish for the race. 

New York City, : 


A Song of Giving 


By Amos, R. Wells 


N my gifts I travel far 
| As the needy nations are,— 
North and south and east and west; 
Givers’ travels are the best. 


In my gifts I dig a mine 

Down where lordliest treasures shine,— 
Gratitude of hearts oppressed; 

Givers’ Klondikes are the best. 


In my gifts I mount and rise 
Through the reaches of the skies 
To a heaven of joy and rest; 
Givers’ wings are far the best. 


Boston, Mass. 





The Deliberativeness of Doctor Greene 
By David Bruce Fitegerald 


N May, 1892, the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church met at 
Portland, Oregon, and, as some im- 

portant doctrinal matters were discussed, 
its proceedings were widely reported. It 
was the last day of the session, adjourn- 
ment was expected in an hour, and the 
commissioners, satchels in hand, were 
moving about, saying good-by to old or 
new friends. At the front of the great 
church the clerk, in a wearied, sing-song 
voice, was reading unimportant resolu- 
tions, such as always encumber the last 
hours of a legislative body, and they 
were being passed in a perfunctory way. 

At this moment a diminutive mes- 
senger boy crept up the aisle and handed 
a telegram to Doctor Young, the Mod- 
erator. The venerable Doctor, who had 
a waste-basket filled with slips of yellow 
paper at his elbow, and who was begin- 
ning to regard Professor Morse as a per- 
sonal enemy, took the envelope, tore the 
end from it bit by bit and glanced at the 
contents. Instantly his attention became 
riveted. In a minute he was on his feet. 

“Brethren,” he cried, bringing his 
gavel down with a resounding whack, 
which sent a shiver through the house, 
“T have an announcement—a most im- 
portant announcement. I have this mo- 
ment received the following telegram; ” 
and the Doctor, in his rotund voice, pro- 
ceeded to read it: 

“Sat LAKE City, UTAH, May 10, 1802. 
“To the Moderator of the General Assembly, 
Portland, Oregon: 

“Animated by my love for the Church of my 
fathers, and by admiration for its imperishable 
doctrines, I desire to deed to the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, in 
fee simple, one-half of a tract of land, contain- 
ing twelve hundred and eighty acres, in the 
suburbs of Salt Lake City; the Church agree- 
ing’ to reserve one hundred acres, to erect 
thereon suitable buildings and to establish a 
school for the higher Christian education, to 
be called Westminster University ; the remain- 
ing interest of the Church in the tract to be 
disposed of for the benefit of said university 
and its permanent endowment. If proposition 
is accepted, send accredited representative to 
close the transaction. 

(Signed) Futton J. Mippieton.” 


The Moderator lifted his eyes and 
looked inqutitingly at the Assembly, wait- 
ing for an expression of its pleasure. 
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A dozen commissioners sprang to 
their feet and moved immediate accept- 
ance of the offer, and “Second! Sec- 
ond!” came in.sharp explosions from all 
over the house. A large number of men 
removed their overcoats, preparatory to 
saying a few words on a subject which 
offered a wide field for invective in the 
denunciation of Mormonism, and _ the 
prevailing sentiment was plainly indi- 
cated by the sympathetic laughter and 
applause which followed the fervid dec- 
laration of a colored delegate from 
Maryland that the only way to destroy 


‘the Mormon monster was “to jam a 


Presbyterian University down his throat 
and ram it home with good hard blows 
from the Westminster Confession of 
Faith.” 

Finally, after some twenty five-minute 
speeches had been delivered, it was dis- 
covered that further talk would be use- 
less, because everybody was on one side; 
and Doctor Richards, of Indiana, arose 
with the suggestion that the generous 
offer of Mr. Middleton be allowed to 
take the regular course of such business ; 
or, in other words, that it be referred to 
the Board of Aid for Colleges, an incor- 
porated body especially appointed to 
supervise the educational work of the 
Church. He noticed in the Assembly 
the honored Doctor Benjamin Franklin 
Greene, of Pennsylvania, who had been 
a member of the College Board for thirty 
years, and he would move that Doctor 
Greene be appointed to proceed to Salt 
Lake City, confer with Mr. Middleton, 
examine the property and report to the 
Board at its next regular meeting in 
Philadelphia. 

As this was obviously the proper 
course for the matter to take, Doctor 
Richards’s substitute motion was carried 
with a storm of “ Ays.” <A voice in the 
rear of the church raised the long meter 
doxology. 

“ Sing it standing! ” shouted the Mod- 
erator, waving his arms. 

The commissioners rose to their feet, 
six hundred deep voices took up the ma- 
jestic hymn and rolled it out with tre- 
mendous enthusiasm, and the Assembly 
sat down smiling. It was felt that the 
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THE DELIBERATIVENESS OF DR. GREENE 


Westminster University of Salt Lake 
City was as good as an accomplished 
fact. 
The Rev. Benjamin Franklin Greene, 
D.D., LL.D., was a white-haired, sparse- 
ly side-whiskered little man, whose 
shrewd gray eyes beamed out, half hu- 
morously, through gold-rimmed glasses. 
Having made thirty-seven speeches in 
eight days, he was dreadfully tired and 
wanted to go home. But he felt that he 
could not, in such an important matter, 
disregard the mandate of the Assembly ; 
and accordingly, on the next day but one, 
Doctor Greene registered at the Colos- 
seam Hotel in Salt Lake City, and 
dropped a note in the box asking Mr. 
Fulton J. Middleton for an interview. 
The Doctor passed a comfortable 
night, partook leisurely of a late break- 
fast and made a short turn about a couple 
of squares, exercising his mind unavail- 
ingly in the task of trying to classify 
those he met as Mormons or Gentiles. 
On his return to the hotel he found Mr. 
Middleton awaiting him in the office. 
Mr. Fulton J. Middleton was a large 
man, with a benignant face, a huge, griz- 


zled mustache, an infectious laugh and 
a familiar way of slapping people on 


the shoulder. The clergyman shook 
hands cordially with the now famous 
benefactor of the Church, and a moment 
later began to suspect the orthodoxy of 
Mr. Middleton’s habits. But the good 
Doctor’s notions of intoxication were 
vague and strictly Scriptural. He re- 
garded it as impossible for a man to ac- 
quire a “ jag” before the third hour of 
the day, and it was then not much after 
nine o’clock. He thérefore reconciled 
his theological convictions with his ol- 
factory perceptions by deciding that Mr. 
Middleton had been drinking, but was 
sober, which was precisely the state of 
the case. 

“My dear sir,” said Doctor Greene, 
with the stateliness he could assume on 
occasion, “ the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church has commissioned 
me to express to you personally its deep 
appreciation of your munificent offer of 
a tract of land on which to establish a 
university.” 

“O, that’s all right, Doctor,” inter- 
Tupted the benefactor with great hearti- 
ness. “The General Assembly doesn’t 
want a pig in a poke, even as a gift, and 
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the General Assembly is dead right. You 
are down here to see the land. Well, sir, 
I’m going to drive you out and show you 
the land. Fulton J. Middleton isn’t a 
man to go back on the Church of his 
fathers; and in about fifteen minutes 
from now you will find that his offer is 
straight as a string. I have a horse out 
there that is a horse. It’s a good thing 
you wear glasses. Every man ought to 
when he sits behind a two-forty nag. 
They keep the sand out of his eyes.” 

Doctor Greene, smothering some in- 
ward doubts, permitted himself to be led 
outside and placed in a buggy. Mr. 
Middleton gathered up the reins over 
the back of a horse whose merits he had 
not in the least exaggerated, and they 
were whirled away. They passed the 
Opera House, the Tabernacle, the Cos- 
mopolitan Club, the Grand Central Sta- 
tion and the Spanish Cigar Factory. 
They rattled through the railroad yards 
at a record clipping gait, and presently 
Salt Lake City lay one, then two, then 
three miles behind them. 

“ Here we are, Doctor,” said Mr. Mid- 
dieton at last, drawing in the horse and 
waving his hand in a gesture which in- 
cluded the entire horizon. “This road 
runs through my property; six hundred 
and forty acres on the right and as many 
on the left. The street cars will be turn- 
ing on this spot in less than four months, 
and that will make the whole tract im- 
mensely valuable. It’s my notion that 
you're looking at four millions of dol- 
lars.” 

“ And which of these sections of land 
do you propose to deed to the Church?” 
inquired the representative of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

“ Doctor,” replied Mr. Middleton, in 
a confidential tone, “ you are a business 
man. The very minute I looked at you 
I knew that, however great a preacher 
you might be, you were a business man. 
It’s not easy to fool me on a point like 
that. Now, being a business man, you 
will understand my idea, as another man 
might not. My notion is to divide this 
entire tract of twelve hundred and eighty 
acres into lots, with a frontage of fifty 
feet. Each alternate lot will be desig- 
nated as belonging to the Westminster 
University. The lots are to be sold only 
in pairs, and as soon as a sale is made 
I will deed the University’s half to you, 
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or to your Board, and you will pass it on 
to the purchaser. I don’t think there 
will be any difficulty about making sales. 
All the old maids with money to invest, 
all the rich widows, all the good men 
with money to burn will want to givé 
the cause of Christian education in Utah 
a lift. The lots will go off in the West 
like hot cakes. Well, what then? You 
take half the money and build your Uni- 
versity. 1 take the other half and do 
what I please with it. I may use it to 
help along with the endowment.” 
Doctor Benjamin Franklin Greene was 
noted as being the most deliberate think- 
er in the Presbyterian Church and one 
of the clearest. The qualities on which 
his reputation rested now stood him in 
good stead. From his perch on the seat 
of the buggy he gazed out on a tract of 
arid, unpicturesque land, overgrown 
with sagebush. With every possible al- 
lowance for the future growth of the 
city, it was worth ten dollars an acre. 
He was invited to embark in a scheme 
for unloading it, under false represen- 
tations, on such Eastern investors as 
might be hoodwinked by their confidence 


in the integrity of the Presbyterian 
Church. Another man would have de- 
nounced Mr. Fulton J. Middleton on the 


spot as a rascal. Doctor Greene dis- 
played a considerable and growing in- 
terest. He knew the efficacy of waiting 
for something to turn up—and on his 
side. 

“ How does it strike you, Doctor?” 
inquired Mr. Middleton, with ill-con- 
cealed anxiety. 

“Well, speaking for myself,” replied 
the clergyman, beaming through his 
glasses, “ I am inclined to think that the 
value of this land will depend on the 
extension of the street car lines and the 
growth of the city in this direction.” 

“Both of which are assured facts,” 
said his companion confidently. 

“T have understood,” remarked the 
Doctor, “that the growth of Salt Lake 
City is phenomenal.” 

“Nothing like it anywhere. Doubles 
its population every ten years. I remem- 
ber when the ground on which the Opera 
House now stands was traded for a pair 
of small mules, and it would bring a 
million dollars to-day at forced sale. 
‘And the peculiar thing about it is that, for 
the past five years, the extension of the 
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city has been almost entirely in this di- 
rection.” 

“T should regard that as a very prom- 
ising circumstance,” observed the clergy- 
man, looking about him for evidence sup- 
porting the statement made by Mr. Mid- 
dleton, and failing to find it. 

“ Promising!” cried the benefactor of 
the Church. ‘“ Why, Doctor, it’s a cer- 
tainty. It’s what we call a cinch out 
here.” 

“T shall take great plasure,” said Doc- 
tor Greene, after a thorough inspection 
of the land, “in reporting all the facts 
in the case to the Board of Aid for Col- 
leges, which I represent, and in making 
certain recommendations.” 

“Is the Board composed of Eastern 
men?” inquired Mr. Middleton, thrown 
a little off his guard by the feeling that 
he had hooked his fish. 

“ Entirely, I think.” 

“ Then all you have to do is to put the 
case strong enough and they will bite. 
That is,” he continued, hastily correcting 
himself, “ they will see the advantage of 
closing with my offer. They must be 
made to understand that it means at least 
one million and likely two.” 

“The members of my Board are all 
very conscientious, conservative men,” 
said Doctor Greene, “and they will, no 
doubt, consider very seriously a proposi- 
tion designed to promote the interests of 
the Church and the cause of religious 
education here at the headquarters of 
Mormonism.” ; 

Mr. Middleton drove Doctor Greene 
back to the Colosseum Hotel, and the 
two lunched together very amicably. In 
the afternoon the Doctor sought out the 
pastor and elders of the local Presby- 
terian Church and made some guarded 
inquiries. His investigations developed 
two facts; that Mr. Fulton J. Middleton 
was a notorious and daring speculator, 
and that the real owner of the two sec- 
tions of land he had inspected in the 
morning was not Mr. Middleton, but 
Mr. William S. Brownlee. Doctor 
Greene sought an interview with Mr. 
Brownlee. He found that gentleman at 
his office, just taking his hat to go home, 
and his appearance inspired Doctor 
Greene with confidence. 

“‘T have learned, Mr. Brownlee,” said 
the clergyman, “ that you are the actual 
owner of a tract of land, lying southwest 
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of this city, which Mr. Fulton J. Middle- 
ton this morning represented to me as 
his property.” 

“ Hold on a minute, Doctor Greene,” 
replied Mr. Brownlee, glancing at the 
card he held in his hand. “ Middleton 
came to me about a week ago and se- 
cured an option on that land. He had 
a perfect right to offer it.” 

“ Ah, that alters the case. I beg par- 

don for my intrusion. You were just 
going to dinner and I will not detain 
you.” 
" “ May I ask the terms of Middleton’s 
proposition?” inquired Mr. Brownlee, 
who honestly hoped that this innocent 
looking investor would not fall into the 
jaws of the land shark. 

Doctor Greene began to tell his story. 
In two minutes Mr. Brownlee under- 
stood the situation and began to regard 
the clergyman attentively. He was won- 
dering how much common sense lay be- 
hind the Doctor’s eye-glasses. A mo- 


ment later he decided that the amount 
was so small as to be not worth taking 
into account. 

“Are you thinking of taking up the 
offer?’ asked Mr. Brownlee, when the 


Doctor had finished his recital. 

“That,” replied the clergyman bland- 
ly, “is a question I am not able to an- 
swer. I am here in a delegated capacity 
and must report to my Board. I will 
say, however, that some features of Mr. 
Middleton’s proposition impress me very 
strongly.” He did not say “ favorably,” 
but Brownlee failed to notice the omis- 
sion, 

“Middleton is one of the smartest 
men in Salt Lake City,” flashed out Mr. 
Brownlee. 

“T have no doubt of it,” returned the 
Doctor, apparently losing the significance 
of the remark. “ Would it be right for 
me to ask the terms on which Mr. Mid- 
dleton secured the option? ” 

“T think,” answered the business man, 
now quite assured that any information 
in Doctor Greene’s possession would be 
absolutely harmless, “that there will be 
nothing wrong in letting you see the con- 
tract. I have it here in my desk.” 

_ Doctor Greene took the paper, ad- 
justyd his glasses and examined it care- 
fully. It was dated on the seventeenth 
of May, and it provided that Mr. Mid- 
dleton might, at any time within three 
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months from that date, purchase the 
property at a stipulated price. Should 
he desire to continue the option beyond 
the seventeenth of August, Mr. Middle- 
ton agreed that he would on that date 
pay to Mr. Brownlee the sum of ten 
thousand dollars in cash. If at the ex- 
piration of another three months Mr. 
Middleton still wished to hold the option 
he might do so by paying to Mr. Brown- 
lee on the seventeenth of November an 
additional ten thousand dollars. There 
was more of it, but the remainder did not 
particularly interest Doctor Greene. He 
returned the paper to its owner, with the 
remark that Mr. Middleton evidently 
thought there was money in the scheme. 
Upon this observation the disgusted Mr. 
Brownlee made no comments. He was 
beginning to suspect the existence of a 
private understanding between the cler- 
gyman and the land agent. 

Doctor Benjamin Franklin Greene re- 
turned to his home, in a suburb of Phila- 
delphia, a deeply humiliated man. It 
was not that he felt insulted by Mr. Mid- 
dleton’s proposition. His personal griev- 
ance was quite overshadowed by the ap- 
peal the speculator’s scheme made to his 
sense of humor. But on behalf of the — 
Presbyterian Church—as a_ represent- 
ative of that Church—that was a very 
different matter. The good man’s ire, as 
he thought of it, almost choked him; and 
in proportion as his anger grew he be- 
came reticent and deliberate and inflexi- 
ble, which was his way. 

The regular meetings of the Presby- 
terian Board of Aid for Colleges are 
held in the Witherspoon Building on the 
morning of the fifteenth of each month. 

On the afternoon of June the fifteenth 
Doctor Greene sent a telegram to Mr. 
Middleton at Salt Lake City: “ Board 
met this morning. Referred business 
back to me for fuller report.” What the 
Doctor omitted to say was that the Board 
had taken this action at his own request. 

On the fifteenth of July the clergyman 
dispatched another telegram to the land 
agent. It read: “ Members of Board ab- 
sent on vacation. No quorum.” 

On the fifteenth of August the Doctor, 
from Atlantic City, forwarded a message 
on which the tolls were unusually heavy. 
“Daniel Wilson, the Philadelphia capi- 
talist,” so it ran, “ has assured me that, 
as soon as the Board of Aid for Colleges 
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formally accepts your offer, he will take 
one hundred double lots at fifty thou- 
sand dollars cash. Members of Board 
still away on vacation. Full meeting 
will be held in September.” 

There was no imaginable reason why 
Doctor Greene should lengthen this tele- 
gram to say that he and Daniel Wilson 
were college classmates and fast friends, 
or that the capitalist had made his offer 
on the basis of certain assurances which 
he regarded as perfectly satisfactory. 
Mr. Middleton acted on the information 
at his disposal. On the sixteenth he mort- 
gaged some Salt Lake property and the 
next day drew his check for ten thousand 
dollars in favor of W. S. Brownlee. . He 
had decided to hold the option. 

Providence, on September the fifteenth, 
interfered to prevent the attendance of 
Doctor Greene at the meeting of the 
Board. He was ill, and his devoted wife, 
alarmed by certain distressing symptoms, 
declined to permit him to leave the house 
without the consent of a medical adviser. 
By the time the physician arrived, told 
and heard a few stories, recommended a 
hot lemonade at bedtime, and departed 
the Board meeting was over. Doctor 
Greene managed in the afternoon to walk 
to the telegraph office and communicate 
the fact of his sickness to Mr. Middleton. 

On the morning of the fifteenth of Oc- 
tober, at ten o’clock, the Board met, with 
a quorum, in the Witherspoon Building, 
and Doctor Greene was present. Some 
routine business was disposed of; and 
then it was suggested that the matter of 
the Westminster University of Salt Lake 
City be taken up. 

“ Brethren,” said Doctor Greene, as- 
suming his most benignant expression, 
“T am not quite ready to make my final 
report. There are some details which 
require consideration. I ask, therefore, 
that you grant me another month in 
which to complete my investigations. At 
our next meeting I will lay the matter 
before you in its entirety and in such 
shape that you can take immediate ac- 
tion.” 

This request was immediately granted. 
No one doubted the necessity for delay 
when Doctor Greene asked for time. 

“The Board wishes all the details. 
Has promised to act at next meeting. 
See letter to follow.” This was the tele- 
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gram Mr. Middleton received that even- 
ing. 

And then the venerable Doctor Greene 
did some things which came near stulti- 
fying him in the opinion of his clerical 
acquaintances. To the pastors of very 
prominent churches in New York, Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati and Chicago he ad- 
dressed letters, outlining the plan for the 
establishment of Westminster University 
and asking whether they would accept 
professorships in the new _ institution. 
Copies of some of these letters, with the 
answers received, he forwarded to Mr. 
Middleton. These replies invariably 
spoke of the project of founding such 
a University in the kindest and most en- 
thusiastic terms. Several of them, in- 
deed, informed Doctor Greene that the 
writers might, if the way should open, 
consider his proposal favorably. 

On the evening of the fourteenth of 
November Doctor Greene wired Mr. 
Middleton that Daniel Wilson had 
agreed to take, so soon as the Board 
should act favorably, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of University prop- 
erty, and that Mrs. Hezekiah Jones 
would, in the same contingency, invest 
thirty-five thousand. Mrs. Hezekiah 
Jones was a widowed sister of Doctor 
Greene’s, very rich, very charitable, and 
very much under the influence of her 
clerical brother. 

Mr. Fulton J. Middleton spent the 
fifteenth rubbing his hands and waiting 
for further advices. On the sixteenth he 
telegraphed Doctor Greene, asking what 
the Board had done, but received no re- 
ply. On the seventeenth he mortgaged 
his residence, borrowed, not without con- 
siderable difficulty, the remainder of the 
amount and paid Mr. Brownlee ten thou- 
sand dollars. On the eighteenth he con- 
cluded that Doctor Greene was ill,-and 
on the nineteenth that he was dead; 
neither of which conjectures was within 
a mile of the mark. 

As a matter of fact the benevolent and 
thoughtful clergyman was very much 
alive. He was present at the regular 
meeting of the College Board on the 
morning of the fifteenth, and his spirits 
were unusually excellent. 

“ Brethren,” he said on that occasion, 
“T am ready to report on the matter of 
the Westminster University, and I regret 
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to say that the whole plan is nothing 
more than the bold attempt of an in- 
genious swindler to drag the Presby- 
terian Church into one of his schemes 
for robbing the public.” Then the Doc- 
tor, in his inimitable way, related his ex- 
periences at Salt Lake City, pictured Mr. 
Fulton J. Middleton in graphic, if not 
entirely complimentary, fashion, de- 
scribed in words which conveyed the im- 
pression of remoteness and desolation, 
the property offered to the Church, and 
finished by recommending that the Board 
decline to accept Mr. Middleton’s offer. 

The recommendation was adopted 
without a dissenting voice. 

Doctor Greene was in no hurry to in- 
form Mr. Middleton of this adverse ac- 
tion. He waited for the seventeenth to 
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arrive. Then, in order to make very 
sure, he waited three days more. On the 
twentieth he reopened communications 
with Mr. Middleton. His telegram read: 
“ The Board of Aid for Colleges declines 
to accept your proposition, on the ground 
that you are a rascal, an opinion in which 
I heartily concur.” 

“Tn. about one hour from _ now,” 
chuckled Doctor Greene to himself as he 
wrote this dispatch, “ my friend Middle- 
ton of Salt Lake City will know what 
sort of a business man I am.” 

And Mr. Fulton J. Middleton, about 
one hour later, became aware that the 
venerable Doctor Greene was the genuine 
article. The information cost him twen- 
ty thousand dollars. 


Cincinnati, Onto. 


Venezuela and Golombia 
By Harold Martin 


{Our readers will remember the articles we printed from Mr. Martin some months ago from Manila, where he was 


the correspondent of the Associated Press. 
Associated Press,— Ep:tor.] 


F all political disturbances in the 
() northern part of South America 
of recent years the present 
trouble between Venezuela and Colom- 
bia is probably the most complicated. 
There are four distinct elements in the 
situation and each element is working, 
fighting, intriguing and conspiring for 
its own ends. These different elements 
combine when they believe their ends to 
be, not necessarily identical, but similar, 
and in the Anglo-Saxon acceptance of 
the term not one of them can be relied 
upon. Infuse into this elementary situa- 
tion an admixture of human passions, 
such as cupidity and a love of vengeance, 
the lust of wealth and the desire to kill, 
political partisan strife and old scores to 
be wiped out, bravery, determination, 
cruelty and the sacred fires of patriotism, 
and there arises ample opportunity for 
complications and a nebulous state of 
affairs. 

He who would to-day prophesy the 
result of the Venezuelan-Colombian im- 
broglio must take long chances, and I do 
so charily. The study of any situation 
such ag this one brings with it a sup- 
posed understanding thereof and an idea 


He is now in Venezuela and Colombia covering the situation for the 


of its possible outcome. My deductions 
are consequently my idea of the result 
and are based upon two months’ study of 
the complications, which study has led 
me to Panama, Colon, Bocas del Toro, 
Puerto Colombia, Baranquilla and Car- 
thegena in Colombia, Puerto Cabello, 
Valencia, Caracas and La Guayra in 
Venezuela, and to Curagao, this hotbed 
of intrigue, contraband and armed ex- 
peditions, situated a few miles off the 
latter’s coast, and I have had many talks 
with many men of all four political par- 
ties. 

It should first be borne in mind that 
Venezuela has been controlled by mem- 
bers of the Liberal Party for over forty 
years; that Ecuador and Nicaragua are 
both controlled by representatives of this 
same party, while the present Colombian 
administration is in the hands of mem- 
bers of the Conservative Party. 

Colombia and Venezuela touch each 
other; the inhabitants of both countries 
are closely allied, in many cases united 
by ties of blood, business and property, 
and the Liberal and Conservative par- 
ties, or their offshoots, have for many 
years been the principal political divisions 
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in both so-called republics. In the be- 
ginning of this century Simon Bolivar, 
the gentleman who liberated both Vene- 
zuela and Colombia from the yoke of 
Spain, tried to combine the two coun- 
tries under a central government, and 
failed. His plan did not work. On his 
deathbed Bolivar, with years of active 
experience behind him, said no good 
would ever be found in South American 
politics. To-day certain agitators are 
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lombia ” under Liberal politicians. Fur- 
ther than this general condition the 
“Gran Colombia” idea does not to-day 
have any direct bearing on the Venezu- 
elan-Colombian question. 

Colombia possesses two of the four 
elements in the primal situation, and a 
fair measure of personal troubles. One 
element is its Conservative Government 
and the second is a Liberal revolution 
against the Government, now two years 
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hoping and trying to emulate Bolivar 
and form Venezuela, Colombia and 
Ecuador into one republic, to be called 
“Gran Colombia,” and the gentlemen 
most active in this work assuredly hope 
for high honors under the possible new 
political unit. Rafael Uribe Uribe, 
Colombian, acknowledges his purpose of 
“Gran Colombia,” while others, supposed 
to be interested with Uribe Uribe, deny 
similar intentions. The above condi- 
tions, briefly outlined, affect both Colom- 
bia and Venezuela, but in different ways. 
The Conservative Government of Colom- 
bia blocks the formation of “Gran Co- 


old and at this writing lusty and strong, 
but lacking in funds. This revolution 
has been bloody, for Colombian officials 
tell me forty thousand men have been 
killed and wounded on both sides since 
the fighting began. The revolution is 
well supported and popular on both the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts of the coun- 
try. In these sections, I think, eighty 
per cent. of the people are with the Lib- 
erals as against the Conservative Gov- 
ernment; with them in sympathy and 
hopes, ready to aid them when they can, 
but not necessarily all willing to take the 
field and fight with rifle and machete. 
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Panama is full of Liberals, who openly 
express their views in every café and 
gambling house; and along the Atlantic 
coast of Colombia the army and the civil 
employees of the Government seem to be 
about the only real Conservatives to be 
found. I am told by Government offi- 
cials that certain big interior provinces 
of Colombia are strongly Conservative, 
but I know that traffic on the Magdalena 
River, which is in the interior, to Honda 
and Bogota, is practically controlled by 
the Liberals, who have been attacking 
and stopping river steamers for two 
ears. 

The Isthmus of Panama, that section 
of the country the sovereignty of which 
we guaranteed to Colombia by the treaty 
of 1846, has lately been the scene of Lib- 
eral activities. There are plenty of 
Liberal guerrilla bands in that vicinity 
and the Chinese storekeepers along the 
line of the Panama Railroad and the 
Canal have suffered from their raids. But 
the Liberals have in no way interrupted 
traffic over the railroad between Colon 
and Panama, and knowing the desire of 
the United States that this be not done, 
they will probably make no such attempt. 
I am authoritatively informed by Gen- 
eral Vargas-Santos, a well-known leader 
of the Colombian revolutionists, now 
sojourning in Curagao, that the Liberal 
leaders have issued strict orders that 
trans-isthmian traffic remain unmolested 
and that the city of Panama be not at- 
tacked unless the necessity for this latter 
maneuver should become very pressing. 

In Colombia all Liberals are eager to 
inform the inquiring foreigner at length 
of the many and varied acts of the tyran- 
nical Conservative Government of Bo- 
gota, which, in their eyes, amply justify 
the present revolution, while Govern- 
ment officials are equally certain that no 
reasons for a revolution exist and that 
all Liberals are “canalla” and “ vaga- 
bundos.” The actual facts of this case 
make little difference here; the fact re- 
mains that the revolution is active and 
popular and has been sustained for two 
years against adverse circumstances. 

Concerning Colombia, let me add that 
the country is in financial straits. The 
prolonged revolt has been a drain on the 
treasury ; extraordinary measures to raise 
funds, such as forced loans from the peo- 
ple, have been adopted by the Govern- 
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ment, and duties, taxes and imposts have 
been increased. National bank notes, 
which are promises to pay issued by the 
Government, are to-day accepted at the 
rate of four and five cents in gold on the 
dollar, and departmental bank notes, 
which are anybody’s promises to pay, are 
taken at less than three cents on the 
dollar. 

In her extremity Colombia has recent- 
ly taken one measure which attracts the 
foreigner’s attention. This is an order 
issued in Bogota, July 18, by which the 
governors in the various departments or 
States of the Republic are made responsi- 
ble for everything occurring in their re- 
spective States, and to cope with their 
increased responsibilities each governor 
is given unlimited powers to take such 
measures within his territory as he may 
deem necessary, and he is not to be held 
accountable for what he may do. Such 
decentralization of power and responsi- 
bility by the Bogota Government is clear- 
ly a sign of weakness. 

While Colombian Liberals complain 
bitterly of the actions of their present 
Government and are ready to die in 
droves to see it overthrown there is noth- 
ing to prove to the observer who tries to 
be impartial, and who is certainly not in- 
terested one way or the other, that the 
Liberals, should they come to power, will 
do one bit better by the country at large 
than the Conservatives are doing to-day. 
There are promises to this end without 
number, but we have heard such prom- 
ises before, and as I have said, proofs to 
this end are conspicuously lacking. 

This is briefly the state of affairs in 
Colombia. Colombian conditions to-day 
have been distinctly affected by the ac- 
tions of Venezuela in the premises. I 
will first set forth certain recent happen- 
ings in Venezuela and will then relate 
what this latter country has been doing 
to Colombia. 

Two years ago Cipriano Castro, a cat- 
tle raiser from the mountainous province 
of Los Andes, led a successful revolution 
against Andrade, the then President of 
Venezuela. Andrade, beaten, passed 
from Caracas to La Guayra by night and 
so by sea off the stage. Castro, at 
Caracas, declared himself Dictator of 
Venezuela, changed the constitution of 
the country better to suit his own 
desires, and at once began coining sev- 
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eral million francs in silver, which he 
profitably floated at a gold valuation. He 
soon settled down to see what there was 
in his new employment. He surrounded 
himself with a few chosen Ministers, who 
were to find their reward for services 
rendered in their new positions, and he 
moved into the beautiful Palace of Mira- 
flores at Caracas. 

Now Castro was vastly helped to the 
Presidential chair of Venezuela by the 
Liberal Party in Colombia: such debts 
must be paid, and especially down here, 
where political plot and counterplot 
form a great part of State and National 
politics. Consequently Castro was bound 
to help the Colombian Liberal revolu- 
tionists against the Conservative Govern- 
ment of their country. This he com- 
menced to do, actively and passively, 
personally and officially. 

The Castro Government forms one ele- 
ment in the Venezuelan side of the im- 
broglio, and the second element therein 
is the present revolutionary movement 
against Castro in Venezuela, which calls 
itself the Nationalist Party. This ele- 
ment showed its head less than a week 
after Castro had arrived at Caracas, and 
its leader was the “ Mocho” Hernandez. 
The “Mocho” is now in jail at Fort 
San Carlos, near Maracaibo, but his 
movement is to-day very much alive 
throughout the country, and growing 
stronger every hour. Here, then, are the 
four elements, and their surface affilia- 
tions are as follows: Castro, or the Gov- 
ernment of Venezuela, is allied quite 
openly with the Liberal revolutionary 
movement in Colombia, and the common 
enemy is the Conservative Colombian 
Government at Bogota. This Conserva- 
tive Colombian Government is more or 
less, tho not very openly, allied with the 
Nationalist revolutionary movement in 
Venezuela, and the common enemy of 
these latter is Castro, the Dictator. So 
we have Colombian Conservatives and 
Liberals on the one side, and Venezuelan 
Liberals and Nationalists on the other. 
The foregoing should make clear why 
Rangel Garlbiras, Venezuelan National- 
ist, on the frontier of the two countries, 
is supported by Colombian Government 
troops, while Uribe Uribe, Colombian 
Liberal on the same frontier, is a com- 
mander of Venezuelan Government 
forces, and also why the two Castillos, 
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Colombian Liberals, are operating with 
the soldiers of Castro against the forces 
of the Colombian Conservative Govern- 
ment now in La Hacha, in the Guajira 
Peninsula. 

Castro’s aid to Colombian Liberals was 
substantial and continued and kept the 
Colombian revolution alive. I believe 
that were it not for Castro the Colom- 
bian Government would have been able 
to crush the Liberal revolt. Castro’s aid 
to the enemies of Colombia was soharass- 
ing and annoying, and the revolution 
was in consequence so lusty, that Colom- 
bia was deeply aggrieved ; and, perceiving 
that much of the rebels’ strength and 
sustenance came from over the Vene- 
zuelan frontier, she finally sent armed 
men to her side of this frontier to put a 
stop to what was going on there. About 
this same time General Uribe Uribe, Co- 
lombian Liberal, effectively backed by 
Castro, started to come into Colombia 
from Venezuela at the head of forces 
composed of Colombian rebels and 
Venezuelans. Whether the Venezuelans 
with Uribe Uribe at this time were Vene- 
zuelan Government forces or not, I can- 
not conclusively learn. In all events 
Uribe Uribe started for Colombia, met 
the Colombian forces, was routed by 
them, and hurried back into Venezuela, 
to which territory the Colombian Gov- 
ernmental forces pusued him. This was 
the latter part of last July, and ever since 
then Venezuela has been crying out that 
Colombia had invaded her sacred fron- 
tier, and massing troops on this same 
frontier to prevent a repetition of a simi- 
lar offense. Colombia also massed troops 
on her side of the frontier to prevent 
Venezuelan invasion, and, divested of 
all useless detail, this is the state of af- 
fairs to-day, in so far as the international 
aspect of the question is concerned. 

The two armies are stretched along 
the dividing line between the two coun- 
tries and are watching each other, while 
their respective Governments indulge in 
expletives, and newspaper correspond- 
ents try to learn what is really going on. 

The recent occurrences in the Guajira 
Peninsula, around La Hacha, do not par- 
ticularly alter this situation; down there 
Venezuela does seem to have invaded 
Colombia and gotten well punished for 
doing so. Such an invasion offsets Co- 
lombia’s invasion of Venezuela when 
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the former was chasing Uribe Uribe 
around San Cristobal last July. 

Diplomatic relations between the two 
countries were discontinued during the 
foregoing developments, and Venezuela 
declined to accept the kindly offer of the 
United States to act as mediator in the 
difficulty. 

Castro’s attitude toward Colombia 
during the past two years has not re- 
ceived the support of the Venezuelan 
people, and as relations between the two 
countries became more and more strained 
in recent months, Castro has lost much 
with his own countrymen. As a result 
of this the Nationalist movement, always 
alive, began to grow. The Venezuelan 
people want no war with Colombia, nor 
do the Colombians desire hostilities with 
Venezuela. The people of the latter 
country desire the overthrow of their 
Conservative governors, while the peo- 
ple of Venezuela are very generally be- 
ginning to desire the overthrow of Cas- 
tro. Castro realizes the insecurity of his 
position as Dictator of Venezuela, and 
in the continuance in power of the 
Colombian Conservative Government 
he sees a continued and growing 
danger to himself, as this Govern- 
ment is in sympathy with and would 
not hesitate to aid a Venezuelan re- 
bellion against him. Such action would 
be no more than Castro has done to 
Colombia. Castro is openly and frank- 
ly in speech opposed to the Government 
of Colombia and does not hesitate to say 
he desires its downfall. He also says 
that if, as a result of internal dissensions, 
or from any other cause, this Govern- 
ment ceased to exist to-morrow, the 
Venezuela-Colombia difficulty would at 
once disappear. And if the Nationalist 
movement in Venezuela triumphed and 
Castro should sail away from La Guayra 
for Paris, the international situation 
would equally disappear. Castro alone 
has created all the trouble for Colombia, 
and Castro’s avowed purpose is to effect 
the downfall of the present Colombian 
administration, and nothing else. In 
short, the whole international trouble is 
kept alive by Bogota and Caracas, and 
Caracas is rapidly growing as unpopular 
in Venezuela as is Bogota in Colombia. 
An alliance between all Colombian Lib- 
erals and all Venezuelan Nationalists 
purposing to overthrow the existing 
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Government of each country would not ™ 
be at all out of the way. The interests 
of these two elements are fast growing 
identical. 

Venezuela has suffered during these 
last two years. Payment of interest on 
the country’s foreign and internal in- 
debtedness was long ago suspended, and 
since Castro became Dictator capital has 
been most coy and hard to find for Vene- 
zuelan enterprises. In recent months 
financial matters have rapidly grown 
worse. The two banks in Caracas have 
turned over all they own to the Govern- 
ment and are almost financial nonentities. 
Salaries of all Government employees 
have been reduced by half, and now even 
this half is unpaid. The money of the 
country is being diverted to maintain 
the army for a threatened war which the 
people distinctly do not want. Caracas 
itself lives largely upon Government 
money, and since salaries were cut and 
then not paid, the city has suffered much. 
Beggars are increasing daily. Jewelry 
and all sorts of personal articles are 
hawked about the city streets. Govern- 
ment hospitals are no longer paid their 
allotted State moneys, municipal school 
teachers are requested.to work for noth- 
ing, and the Government vis levying 
forced loans from merchants under 
threat of imprisonment and service in 
the ranks of the army. Business is quite 
naturally paralyzed; commercial travel- 
ers from England, Germany and the 
United States come down and look over 
the field only to decide that credit is ab- 
solutely impossible and nothing can be 
done. A majority of the importing 
houses in the country, excepting those in 
Ciudad Bolivar, have countermanded all 
orders for goods to be delivered in 
Venezuela. Such determinations direct- 
ly affect the Government’s purse through 
the custom house. In the last two months 
customs receipts at Maracaibo, Puerto 
Cabello, La Guayra, etc., have fallen to 
comparatively insignificant sums and are 
still daily growing smaller. With this 
state of affairs, daily incréasing in seri- 
ousness, the only thing ahead of the Gov- 
ernment is generally conceded to be a 
further recourse to forced loans and the 
ultimate emission of paper money. 

Castro’s attitude toward Colombia, 
which has brought the country to the 
verge of war and to extreme financial 
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distress, his alleged maladministration 
of public affairs and his alleged mis- 
behavior in Caracas, are all working 
against him throughout the land. The 
feeling that he must be expelled is grow- 
ing apace. Garlbiras is in arms against 
him in the west, and his recent order 
from Caracas that all Nationalists be ar- 
rested forthwith has resulted already in 
half a dozen armed revolutionary out- 
breaks in as many different parts of the 
Republic. The movement against the Dic- 
tator is serious and the Dictator himself 
is beginning to see his danger. 
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I think, in case war is declared and 
the two countries actually fight on the 
frontier, that- Colombia will triumph. 
This would mean the very rapid down- 
fall of Castro at the hands of the Vene- 
zuelan revolutionists and most probably 
an immediate end to international hos- 
tilities. If this does not happen, I think 
Castro will in some way attempt to with- 
draw from his present difficulty with 
Colombia and devote his energies to put- 
ting down the growing Venezuelan revo- 
lution. 

Curacao, VENEZUELA. 
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Mother Carey’s Chickens 


By Theodore Roberts 


HEN the drift spins white, and the winds are high, 
And the black clouds race in the sullen sky, 
The Mother Carey, down in the sea, 
Startles her chickens up from her knee. 
With shout and laughter she bids them fly. 


“Oh, the white foam gleams, and the wave-heads sing, 


So up my pretty ones, strong of wing. 
There’s many a good ship out to-night, 
Sheeted with spray and blind with fright: 
So follow them close, till the thing is done, 
And bring me the dead hearts one by one.” 


For this is her way when the giant sea 
Rages, stark mad, and the stunned ships flee; 
She sends her chickens, strong of flight, 

Out of the sea and into the night, 
To guide dead mariners down to her knee. 


They say that her song has a magic ring 
To sailormen, weary of journeying; 
That brave eyes close in a lotus sleep— 
All’s well! and never a watch to keep; 
And the Joy of Life seems a little thing 
When they follow the flash of the dipping wing. 


Their brisk sea voices will lift no more 
When the anchor is catted for some strange shore. 
Heart-ache is done and tears are past, sharp 
And the red weeds cling to the broken mast, crude 
And never a lean back springs to the oar. ; - 
in 
They say that these swift, brown birds, that flee io Me 
And skim in our wake, when the wind is free, hope’ 
Are the souls of mariners drowned in the sea— from 
That they guide dead comrades down, far down, poetr 
To the swaying streets of a coral town, = 
Where the Mother sits in her tide-spun gown. 
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Oxford Lectures on Poetry * 


Ir would not be easy to find a volume 
which better illustrates both the strength 
and the weakness of the traditional cul- 
ture of Oxford than these lectures by 
the late Professor Courthope, and, like 
all work of the kind, they are very pleas- 
ant to read but hard to criticise. The 
individual thought of the author is so 
wrapped about with the drapery of ideas 
that have been handed down from im- 
memorial times, and this traditional 
drapery is itself of so illusory a nature 
that the critical mind is baffled in its at- 
tempt to analyze and explain. On the 


other hand, we are carried along easily 
and delightfully on the current of this 
ancient, deep-breathed wisdom. Here 
is not the mere surmising of one man 
whose unaided intellect strives painfully 
to enter into the mysteries of literature, 
but a wise hoarding up of traditional 


wisdom and a frank trust in inherited 
canons. To us at least there is some- 
thing attractive, something well-bred 
and beautiful, in this Oxford habit of 
referring every question of literature to 
Aristotle or Horace or some other old 
authority for solution, before attempt- 
ing to solve it by the cold methods of 
logical analysis. This does not imply 
that Professor Courthope, or the school 
which he represents, is slavish in ad- 
herence to his masters ; he does not, when 
occasion arises, hesitate to impeach even 
the Stagirite of error or inadequacy; 
it means only that his mind is so steeped 
in the thought of antiquity that questions 
inevitably appear to him in a form such 
as they assumed to the world in the far 
past and that in this way they lose the 
sharpness, and also something of the 
crudeness, of present pressing realities. 
_ As an example of the weakness aris- 
ing from this absorption in traditional 
culture might be cited Professor Court- 
hope’s use (p. 43) of that famous passage 
from the “ Poetics” of Aristotle: “ For 
poetry the credible but impossible is 
*Live in Pogrry: Law in Taste. Two series of lec- 


tures delivered in Oxford. By William John Courthope. 
New York:: The MacmillanCo, $4.00. 





preferable to the incredible but possible.” 
The passage itself Professor Courthope 
quotes in a footnote; his own words are 
these: “ All that the poet is required to 
do is to create a perfect illusion ; to pro- 
duce what Aristotle calls 7 7“avé», the 
effect of poetic probability; or, in other 
words, that idea of unity which is the 
essential condition of organic life.” That 
is very well, and the paragraphs that 
follow are full of wise thought amply 
expressed ; but somehow, as we read, the 
conviction begins to creep upon us that 
the actual question at issue is not one 
which has come to the author from his 
own study of poetry, but is rather an 
echo in his mind of common university 
ideas, a reminiscence rather than an 
urgent reality. One who had been 
troubled in the midst of his own read- 
ing by these essential problems of criti- 
cism would not have been content to 
quote so glibly this old elastic phrase of 
Aristotle’s, ™ t#avév, and to pass on. 
What precisely is this *“avév, the credi- 
ble, the plausible, the specious? What 
is this illusion (for illusion is at bottom 
the true meaning of the term) which it is 
the first office of literature to effect, and 
whereof does it consist? Tell us that, 
and you have answered the subtlest prob- 
lem of criticism. 

Better and more definite is his use 
(p. 86) of a phrase from Horace, which, 
like many another from the “ Ars Poet- 
ica,” is so inclusive as to be vague in 
meaning. 


“What is required of the poet above all 
things,” Professor Courthope says, “is right 
conception—the res lecta potenter of Horace— © 
a happy choice of subject-matter which shall 
at once assimilate readily with the poet’s ge- 
nius, and shall, in Shakespeare’s phrase, ‘ show 
the very age and body of the time his form 
and pressure.’ The poet must be able not only 
to gauge the extent of his own powers, but to 
divine the necessities of his audience. He 
must realize the nature of the subject-matter 
which, in his generation, most needs expres- 
sion, and know whether it requires to be ex- 
pressed in the epic, dramatic, lyric, or satiric 
form. When the subject has been rightly con- 
ceived, then, as Horace says, it will instinctive- 
ly clothe itself in the right form of expression, 
according to the laws of art.” 
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It is an admirable little essay on the 
universal and the individual in style 
which then follows, ending with an apt 
illustration from Tennyson. 

The peculiar province of the individual 
and the universal elements in poetry is, 
indeed, more than any other single ques- 
tion the theme of the book; and the some- 
what irreconcilable claims of these ele- 
ments are drawn out and, so far as 
possible, harmonized with considerable 
acumen. Most able of all, as might be 
anticipated in an English writer, is the 
discussion of this question when it takes 
on the form of a conflict between the in- 
dividual and the State. It is good to 
read such a book as this. It does not, 
perhaps, add much to our store of clearly 
defined ideas, but it tends to make the 
mind sane and clean, and it teaches us to 
treat literary arguments largely, with 
our eyes kept steadily on the great names 
and great thoughts of the past. It trains 
us in the forms and customs of what 
may be called gentlemanlike literature, 
and smooths down the angularity and 
crudeness of the intellectual upstart. 


& 
The Right of Way * 


Tus is the last and the best of Gilbert 
Parker’s French-Canadian stories, and 
according to some, one of the strongest, 
most fascinating of the novels which have 
appeared in recent years. 

The absence of creeping daily details 
adds much to the dramatic skill with 
which the story is developed. The scene 
opens in a court of justice, where the 
hero, a young lawyer, known as “ Beauty 
Steele,’ distinguishes himself, being 
“quietly and unnoticeably drunk,” by 
his admirable defense of the murderer, 
“Joseph Nadeau.” And while he hyp- 
notizes the jury with his irresistible per- 
sonal magnetism, the author covers the 
whole situation, past and present, with a 
few sentences that reach this way and 
that as accurately as the strands of a 
spider’s web. Between the second and 
third chapters five years elapse. But 
when the curtain is again raised the long 
tightening grasp of fate is at once re- 
vealed. And we are suddenly caught 
up, borne along upon the conviction that 
_ the man who brings it all to pass is able, 





*Tue Ricut or Way. By Gilbert Parker. New 
ork: Harper & Bros. $1.50, 
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has a splendid mastery of his material,— 
which assurance is comforting after the 
way the average writer of fiction ap- 
peals to the reader’s imagination and 
fails to depend upon his own. 

We live the same old problems over 
and over, here and hereafter. Thus our 
minds race faster along these familiar 
routes, where matters for conjecture are 
of vital interest to us. And if a man has 
the essential dramatic touch, he needs 
no new plot for his tale. The question 
upon which this story hinges is the old 
one raised long ago by Enoch Arden, 
and every man will answer it according 
to the spirit that is in him. To the one 
whose virtue is a narrow uprightness it 
will appear to be the duty of the out- 
cast to reveal himself by knocking at the 
domestic door of his former life, and 
even to justify himself at the expense of 
others. For such as these the truth isa 
spear with which to thrust the sides of 
unfortunates. The innocent and the guil- 
ty suffer alike upon the fanatical points 
of their fierce righteousness. But there 
is a wideness in our sense of mercy bear- 
ing witness with Tennyson’s over the 
lonely grave of Enoch Arden. And when 
the brave sinner who is the hero of this 
novel, suddenly sent “like a stone from 
the sling” far beyond the golden rim of 
his former life, persists after the recovery 
of his reason in a noble silence,—hiding 
himself from the face of his wife who 
has innocently married another man, and 
bearing the shame of her brother’s guilt, 
—something in us stronger than a 
meager sense of justice approves the sac- 
rifice. 

The hero’s personality in many a novel 
has been practically destroyed by the scal- 
pel keenness of the author’s analysis, by 
a sort of clinic exposure of the sacred 
inner man, showing first one and then 
another part of him notched into the plot 
of the tale. But the whole man never 
goes into action. And the reader has the 
uneasy sense of beholding a creature 
whose faculties and instincts have been 
so divided that they appear to waf 
against each other and to work out a 
moral confusion that is revolting and de- 
structive. 

But genius is tremendously construct- 
ive. And it is the supreme test of a 
writer’s creative ability when he can hold 
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and all wrongs and in spite of the scatter- 
ing influence of evil fates. Gilbert Parker 
shows some such power in the scheme 
of this novel. It swings like a whole 
system of thought around the eternal 
questions: “ Who knows?” and “ Quid 
refert?” The hero, “ Beauty Steele,” is 
put together so enduringly, erected so 
daringly in the face of morality and wis- 
dom that he almost steps from the weird 
page into actual life. There is about him 
an elemental certainty which inspires 
confidence, not in his destiny, but in his 
courage to meet it. His is a continual 
revelation of integral personality; he 
projects the whole of himself, good and 
evil, into every act ; and stands at last be- 
fore the judgment bar of God a sinner, 
justified somehow through the unwaver- 
ing integrity of his spirit. Surely such a 
man is worth remembering, not on ac- 
count of his vices, nor for the sake of his 
virtues, but for the questions he asks: 
“Who knows,” he wrote, being griev- 
ously tempted, “ which is the real self? 
A child comes into the world gin begot- 
ten, with the instinct for liquor in his 
brain like the scent of the fox in the nos- 
trils of the hound. And that seems real. 
But the same child, caught up on the 
hands of chance, is carried into another 
atmosphere, is cared for by gin hating 
minds and hearts; habit fastens upon 
him—fair, decent and temperate habit. 
And he grows up like the Curé yonder, 
a brother of Aaron. Which is the real? 
Is the instinct for gin killed or covered? 
Is the habit of good living mere habit or 
mere acting, in which the real man never 
lives his real life, or is it the real life?” 
God knows! But it is the test that 
proves the man. In that hour the Curé 
may fall like a rotten apple and sour 
upon the fetid ground, while the repro- 
bate, steeped in brothel sin, may stretch 
his wings like an escaping spirit and rise 
to the very gates of heaven. For, in spite 
of much condemnation and many wise 
opinions, there is that in some men which 
renders it impossible to damn them,— 
and there is the root of falsehood in 
others which causes even virtue to wear 
the twisted smile of hypocrisy. The old 
prophecy holds forever, that there are 
many which are first who shall be last 
in the Kingdom of Heaven. But the will 
of God is that every man shall answer 
his own questions, as did “ Beauty 
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Steele,” when, in the hour of death, en- 
compassed about by a cloud of witnesses, 
he surrenderd his query, kissed the cross 
and gave up the ghost. 

Nevertheless we have somewhat 
against Mr. Parker. Formerly, minis- 
ters of the Gospel, whether fox hunting 
Englishmen or Puritan fanatics, stood 
upon the sure foundation of courtesy and 
respect in fiction. But the sentiment 
upon which it was based no longer exists. 
In nearly every notable novel nowadays 
the principal character is agnostical, and 
there is generally a little lizard-souled 
divine running along the fence rows of 
the tale, licking out a scarlet scorpion 
tongue of damnation at him. Or, as in 
the case of the “ Reverend John Brown ” 
in this novel, we are shown a young bell 
ram of salvation willing to compromise 
with all the genteel goats of his acquaint- 
ance, holding on feebly with one hand 
to God’s altar. Now when genius con- 
demns a man he is proscribed, if not 
doomed, and it behooves those who have 
the gift of it therefore to use their pow- 
ers discreetly. Gilbert Parker was. not 
so very long ago a divinity student in 
the University at Toronto. But we are 
inclined to believe that he must have 
climbed up into the steeple of it to view 
the kingdoms of this world, or to chal- 
lenge the stars with his persistent ques- 
tion, “Who knows?” Certainly the 
tendency of his mind appears to be 
against the idea of a revealed religion. 
The old Curé beside the deathbed of 
“Beauty Steele” is a medieval type, 
standing more for tradition than he does 
for the truth. 

& 


A Provencal Poet * 


RECENT times have witnessed several 
attempts to erect again into literary lan- 
guages idioms which, having once played 
an important part in the world of letters, 
were dominated by neighbors more im- 
portant politically, and finally sank to the 
state of mere patois. More interesting 
than the Flemish, Catalonian and Irish 
movements of this nature, because of 
the larger degree of success that has thus 
far attended it, is that which in Southern 
France has led to the renewed use of 
Provencal, both in prose and poetry. 


*Freperic Mistrat. By Charles Alfred Downer, 
New York: The Columbia University Press; The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 
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Back in the Middle Ages no speech of 
the Occident was more important than 
Provengal, that off-shoot of Latin, in 
which the troubadours of the sunny 
South of France sang their songs of love, 
until the crusade led by Simon de Mont- 
fort drove them from their home into 
the adjoining lands, Italy and Spain. In 
these countries their manner was soon 
imitated, and early Italian and Spanish 
poetry was largely an echo of the strains 
of the troubadours. In Provence com- 
position in the native tongue grew less 
and less. French, the langue d’oil, 
prevailed over Provengal, the langue 
d’oc, and became the medium of official 
and literary expression in the south as 
in the north of France. This subordi- 
nation of the speech of the soil continued 
down into the nineteenth century, until 
in 1854 a group of seven writers, fired 
with the purpose of regenerating their 
native tongue, formed the society of the 
Felibrige to promote writing in Proven- 
cal. Of the Felibrige by all odds the 
most important member is Frédéric Mis- 
tral, with whose life and works Profes- 
sor Downer deals in the present book. 

Interesting studies of Mistral have al- 
ready appeared in various languages, one 
of the most meritorious being the essay 
in French by Gaston Paris, “ the master 
of those who know ” in all relating to 
Romance letters. Professor Downer’s 
book is the most important treatise on the 
subject that has yet appeared in Eng- 
lish, and deserves commendation, not 
only for its story of the life of Mistral 
and its detailed examination of the merits 
and defects of his various compositions, 
but also for its statement of the chief 
phonetical, grammatical and prosodical 
peculiarities of the modern Provengal 
language. 

The main facts of Mistral’s life are 
related in the introduction to the book. 
Born in 1830, at Maillane in Southern 
France, he studied law at Avignon. Hav- 
ing completed his course, he returned 
to his father’s estate in his native town, 
only to renounce the bar immediately 
and give himself up to the more attract- 
ive pursuits of a literary life. Even as 
a boy he had written in the dialect of 
Maillane, stimulated thereto by an older 
friend, Roumanille, who had already 
‘gained some repute through his poems 
in the same patois. After the organiza- 
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tion of the Felibrige Mistral redoubled 
his efforts, and in 1859 he produced _his 
pastoral and mystic Miréio, an excellent 
narrative poem and the masterpiece of 
the whole movement. Its success was 
immediate, and two years later it brought 
him the chief poetic prize of the French 
Academy. 

The most important of his works since 
the Miréio are the Calendau, another 
poetical narrative; the Nerto, filled with 


‘versified legends of the Middle Ages ; the 


Pouémo dou Rose (The Poem of the 
Rhone), an epic in glorification of his 
beloved Rhone; Lis Isclo d’Or (The 
Golden Islets), a collection of short 
lyrics; and La Réino Jano, a tragedy 
dealing with Joanna I of Naples. And 
—a signal proof that philological re- 
search is not incompatible with success- 
ful literary endeavor—while singing his 
songs, Mistral has also compiled an 
elaborate and extremely useful dictionary 
of the dialects of Southern France, Lou 
Tresor déu Felibrige. 

In conclusion we may repeat Professor 
Downer’s final words on his author: 

“In Provence, and far beyond its borders, 
he is known and beloved. His activity has 
not ceased. His voice is still heard, clear, 
strong, hopeful, inspiring. Mireille [the 
Miréio] is sung in the ruined Roman theatre 
at Arles, museums are founded to preserve 
Provengal art and antiquities, the Felibrean 
feasts continue with unabated enthusiasm. 
Mistral’s life is a successful life; he has re- 
vived a language, created a literature, inspired 
a people. So potent is art to-day in the old 
land of the Troubadours.” 


2 
The English Church * 


THE first volume of this popular his- 
tory of the English Church, to be com- 
pleted in seven volumes, appeared about 
a year ago and was duly noticed by us. 
The two hundred years from the Nor- 
man conquest in 1066 to the accession 
of Edward I in 1272, which form the 
subject matter of the present volume, 
were a great and brilliant period in the 
golden days of the medieval Church, an 
age of great men, great ideals, critical 
events and great enterprises. The cru- 
sades were stirring Europe, and monas- 
ticism was in its noonday splendor. The 
Norman and Early English architecture 


* Tue EnGLisH CHURCH FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST T0 
THE ACCESSION OF Epwarp I (1066~1272). ss RR. Ww. 
Stephens, B.D., F.S.A., Dean of Worcester. ew York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 
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reached their perfection in that period. 
Oxford was rising into fame. There 
were great scholars in England. The 
Church in these centuries had among its 
primates four brilliant men, whose serv- 
ices to England and English liberties will 
never be forgotten,—Lanfranc, Anselm, 
Thomas a Becket, and Stephen Langton. 

Early in this period Henry I laid the 
foundation of the chartered liberties of 
the realm. Henry II, fifty years later, 
has won from Mr. Freeman the praise 
of being the greatest lawgiver of the 
feudal period. These were the Magna 
Charta years. The great Earl, Simon de 
Montfort, was in arms and saved the 
liberties of England by defeating Henry 
III at Lewes, and lost his own life the 
next year at Evesham. The functions of 
the Church lay largely in the public and 
political “field. The rights it was called 
on to safeguard were there. The en- 
croachments against which it was to 
taise its voice were there. It was, in 
short, just such a period as offers the 
highest attraction to the historian and 
which the reader is sure to attack with 
lively interest. Dean Stephens has made 
the most of his opportunity and pre- 
sented the Church life and enterprise of 
the period on the great lines where its 
main interests were engaged. 

He has one chapter on the “ Monastic 
Orders,” another on “ Bishops, Clergy, 
Friars,” and a third on “ Popular Reli- 
gion, Learning, and Art.” The history 
of the Church as transacted in these cen- 
turies was mostly the affair of bishops 
and archbishops, of popes, legates and 
princes. It related to tithes, investments, 
presentations, and had all the objective 
brilliancy and wordly passion of the 
secular life. The history moves rapidly 
and never drops its hold on the reader’s 
attention. We have not found a dull 
page in the volume. It is crowded with 
scenes of the highest interest and noble 
illustrations of the way the English liber- 
ties of conscience and the freedom of her 
Church were secured. The book ends 
with the imposing figure of Edward I 
tising above the circumstances of the 
third Henry’s reign, with the great Eng- 
lish lesson he had learned in his hand, 
“Pactum serva,’ Keep faith. 

a 

With “Bors” anp Kricrr. By 

Frederick William Unger. (Philadel- 


phia: Henry T. Coates & Co. $2.00.) 
Mr. Unger’s book on the South African 
campaign resembles in at least one re- 
spect that of Mr. A. G. Hales, published 
some months ago: there is altogether too 
much about the author. As a mere record 
of personal adventures and impressions 
there is, of course, a justification for fre- 
quent use of the egotistic pronoun; but 
in this case the becoming limit, so ad- 
mirably recognized by Mr. James Barnes 
in his “ Great War Trek,” is constantly 
overleapt. What happened to Mr. Un- 
ger,—what he felt, feared, said and un- 
derwent,—is doubtless sufficiently inter- - 
esting to himself; but the rest of the 
world would prefer to hear more about 
Lord Roberts and the army. Neverthe- 
less, this is an interesting work and will 
presumably be widely read. The descrip- 
tions are usually excellent, and, when 
dealing with battles and engagements, 
are often vivid and stirring. Much more 
than the author saw or could possibly 
have seen is incorporated in his account 
of these actions in the field ; he has drawn 
upon other sources to round out his pic- 
tures. This, however, is an advantage to 
the reader, for the narrow view of what 
passes under the eyes of a single cor- 
respondent can give, when related, but a 
small notion of the scope and complicated 
movement of a battle. As for the gen- 
eral character of the conflict, there is not 
much of novelty in Mr. Unger’s, record ; 
the story is, in the main, what we have 
already heard. An exception to this is 
the author’s account of the relief of Kim- 
berley. He is emphatic in declaring that 
the entrance to the Diamond City was 
not the result of a brilliant and energetic 
dash of General French’s cavalry. On 
the contrary, according to Mr. Unger, 
General French, coming into contact with 
General Cronje’s forces moving along 
the Modder River, was forced back and 
took refuge in Kimberley, which the 
Boer army had left uncovered. The au- 
thor also appears more kindly disposed 
toward the British officer than were Mr. 
Hales and Mr. Archibald; he finds him 
at all times courteous and obliging. 
at 

THE Letters oF Cicero. Translated 
by Evelyn S. Shuckburgh. (Bohn’s 
Library. 4 vols. Imported by the Mac- 
millan Co., New York. $1.50 a vol.) 
Mr. Shuckburgh in his preface says the 
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object of his book is to give the English- 
speaking public, in a convenient form, as 
faithful and readable a copy as the trans- 
lator was capable.of making of a docu- 
ment unique in the literature of antiquity. 
He has succeeded admirably, for his 
translation is both faithful and readable 
to an eminent degree. Partly as a result 
of Mr. Shuckburgh’s easy style, which 
rarely forces on the attention the fact 
that the letters were not originally writ- 
ten in English, and partly as a result of 
something peculiarly modern in Cicero’s 
emotionalism and easy-confessing vanity, 
there is little resistance in reading 
through these volumes of correspond- 
ence. 3 The notes, too, are well adapted 
to making clear what might be obscure 
to any but a trained classical scholar. As 
for the letters themselves, they are, it 
need not be said, inimitable. Other cor- 
respondents tell the story of their rela- 
tion to great. political movements, and 
still others pour out their personal 
thoughts and emotions without restraint. 
But the letters of Cicero possess the 
peculiar charm of combining these two 
qualities into a union of closest intimacy. 
ed 

THE ADVERSARIES OF THE SCEPTIC. 
By Alfred Hodder, Ph.D. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) This 
is a rigor and vigor book without being 
at all rigorous and vigorous. The argu- 
ment is mainly academic and largely 
verbal. _The opening chapter, on the 
Dilemma of Skepticism, demands strict 
proof for all propositions, and then 
points out that such proof is not forth- 
coming for the great body of philosoph- 
ical doctrine. This, which is the most 
familiar commonplace, is held to war- 
rant another attempt at reconstruction; 
and this the author proceeds to make 
with great disregard of his severe de- 
mand for proof. Of course every prac- 
ticed reader knows that all concrete 
knowledge and all theorizing about mat- 
ters of fact involve assumptions which 
make them matters of practical, rather 
than theoretical, certainty. To reject 
these assumptions is to condemn one’s 
self to silence and to forbid all cognitive 
attempts, “ reconstructive ” or otherwise. 
In the course of his attempt the author 


’ maintains a running criticism of Mr.:. 


Bradley and Professor Royce, who, to 
judge by the quotations, seem to be the 
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chief “ adversaries of the skeptic.”” Much 
of this is good, and much of it .is verbal, 
The author’s chief contention, seems to 
be that there is an ultimate or fundamen- 
tal knowing which is its own justification 
and which involves none of the elements 
and presuppositions. affirmed by current 
philosophy. This intelligible claim is no- 
where clearly expressed, but is darkened 
by a terminology, ambitious of novelty 
and vivacity, which results in giving us 
as the undeniable fact “ the specious pres- 
ent,” which has no relation to time, and 
a knowing which is a knowledge by no- 
body. Plainly the stern skepticism with 
which the author set out transformed 
itself in the journey into an able-bodied 
faith, not to say credulity. 
& 

TENNESSEE SKETCHES. By Louisa 
Preston Looney. (Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $1.00.) This author fol- 
lows the beaten track of all romancing 
in the South. For forty years, wherever 
the scene is laid in that region, the same 
characters move through it,—women 
who give the impression of being as help- 
less as if they had been born without 


_ legs, and men who cavort about and 


threaten the very author with dam- 
nation. If we are to trust these 
literary people, every other man in Ten- 
nessee, for instance, marries his neigh- 
bor’s sweetheart, or carries “ concealed 
weapons ” all-his life for the villain who 
married his own. They fight over ladies 
far gone in the sixties, without any sense 
of the eternal fitness of things, only be- 
cause in her youth she happened to kiss 
one or the other of them. Really, it is 
getting tiresome. We could find it pos- 
sible to be grateful to any writer who 
would incorporate a strong, healthy, 
homely woman or a mild-mannered, com- 
monplace gentleman in a Southern story. 
& 

PaGES FROM A JOURNAL. By Mark 
Rutherford. _(Lor‘on: T. Fisher Un- 
win. 6 shillings.) 1 hose who have et- 
joyed “ Clara Hopgood ” and “ The Au- 
tobiography of Mark Rutherford” will 
welcome this medley of critical notes, de- 
scriptive passages and stories. The con- 
cluding tale, “ Mrs. Fairfax,” written 
with something of the delicacy of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s “ Cranford,” is in a style not 
‘often seen to-day. There is something 
restful in its quiet humor and pathos. 
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Literary Notes 


Litrte, Brown & Co. published on Octo- 
ber 12th a new series of Charles Lever’s Nov- 
els of Foreign Life; consisting of eleven vol- 
umes, which completes the new Library Edi- 
tion of Lever’s works. 


....Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. have ready 


a book on the history of tobacco, called “ The’ 


Soverane Herbe,” which undertakes to relate 
the chronicles of that pleasant poison more 
elaborately than ever before. 


....What is said to be Mr. F. Hopkinson 
Smith’s most ambitious story begins: in the 
November Scribner's. It deals with the ca- 
reer of a young artist who comes to New 
York to seek fame in his profession. 


cats “ The Fireside Sphinx.” The story of the 


cat from the ancient Nile to the present day is 
a theme which ought to give Miss Repplier 
opportunity for some of her cleverest writing. 


..2A correspondent has sent to the London 
Atheneum a copy of two stanzas from a poem 
written by Walter Savage Landor on the first 
yacht race in 1851, when the “ America” won 
the famous cup at Cowes. The verses were 
originally published in the Examiner for No- 
vember 15 of that year, and are not printed in 
the edition of Landor’s collected works: 

“To teach the mistress of the sea 
What beam and mast and sail should be, 
To teach her how to walk the wave 

With graceful step, is such a lore 

As never had been taught before— 

Dumb are the wise, aghast the brave. 


“To strike the neck of Athos through 
Was children’s play; man’s work they do 
Who draw together distant seas, 
On Andes raise the starry throne, 
Subdue tumultuous Amazon, 
And piece the world of pale Chinese.” 


....lhe principal Buddhist sect in Japan 
has just placed in its splendid temple, Hong- 
wan-ji, in Kyoto, a most interesting object— 
namely, the Scripture of Lamaism. This great 
sutra, probably the biggest book in the world, 
was printed in the Wanlieh era of the Ming 
dynasty from wooden blocks which were sub- 
sequently destroyed by fire. It lay for over 
three centuries at the Lama temple in Peking, 
where some Japanese Buddhists who accom- 
panied the military expedition of last autumn 
had an opportunity of seeing it. Their natural 
desire to remove the precious volumes to 
Japan was not approved by General Yama- 
guchi, who commanded the Japanese forces, 
but by some means the treasure was carried 
back to Japan as loot. It is a scripture of 
huge dimensions. The volumes number some 
thousands and weigh about thirteen tons. 
Each tome measures one foot by three, and 
is magnificently bound in gold brocade having 
a finely-painted religious picture on the cover. 
With the sutra came also two lecterns of red 
sandalwood, . elaborately carved in a design of 
dragons and vine-scrolls. One lectern meas- 
ures eighteen feet in length by three feet in 
width and four feet in hight. 
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“Tey tell. me you broke three ribs 
coming across the field. How did it happen?” 
“T was beating off the bulldog with my um- 
brella.”—Chicago News. 

....A dispatch from Antwerp says Richard 
Wagner’s “ Gotterdammerung” will be pro- 
duced for the first time in the United States 
this winter. In order to make it realistic they 
ought to get “Fighting Bob” as a member 
of the chorus.--Chicago Record-Herald. 

....“ Children,” said the féacher, while in- 
structing the class in composition, “ you 
should not .attempt any flights. of fancy, but 
simply be yourselves and write what is in you. 
Do not imitate any other person’s writings or 
draw inspiration from outside sources.” As 
a result of this advice Johnny Wise turned in 
the following composition: “We should not 
attempt any flites of fancy, but rite what is in 
us. In me thare is my stummick, lungs, hart, 
liver, two apples, one piece of pie, one stick 
lemon candy and my dinner.”—Baltimore 
American. 


....When the young minister of High 
Church tendencies was called to preside over 
a congregation that abhorred Ritualism, and 
was a stickler for the simplest of services, he 
called on Bishop Potter to ask what would be 
the result if he went in for Ritualism just a 
bit.. “ Suppose I should burn a pastille or two 
during the service; what do you think would 
happen, bishop, for I dearly wish to try the 
experiment?” “ Your congregation would be 
incensed, your vestrymen would fume, and 
you would go out in smoke,” quickly replied 
the bishop.—Times. 

An impudent fellow in Hawarden 

Inquired, without asking his pawarden, 

Of the learned Colquhoun if the man in the 
mauhoun 

Always lodged in some nobleman’s gawarden? 

Weenawon the fire-eating Lord Cholmonde- 
ey, 

Pnieerns the words, remarked grolmonde- 
ey, 

To an awe-stricken neighbor, unsheathing his 
seighbor, 

That the question was beastly uncolmondeley. 

—Life. 

...-.A good story is told of one of the dig- 
nitaries of the Scottish Church. Before he 
became known to fame he was minister of a 
remote country parish, and was not considered 
a particularly attractive preacher. At his sug- 
gestion extensive alterations were made in 
the transept of his church, and these had the 
effect of sweeping away considerable seating 
accommodation. One day after the alterations 
had been effected he visited the church to see 
how it looked. ‘“ What do you think of the 
improvements, John?” he asked of the beadle. 
“ Improvements? ” exclaimed John, in disdain, 
“they’re no improvements at a’. Whaur are 
ye goin’ to put the folk?” ‘Oh,” said the 
minister, “ we have abundance of room, John, 
considering the size of the congregation.” 
“ That’s a’ very weel the noo,” retorted the 
beadle, “ but what will we do when we get a 
popular meenister?””—London Tit-Bits. 





EDITORIALS 


The Yale Bicentennial 


THE country, in a milder way, and the 
graduates with all enthusiasm, congratu- 
late Yale University on the occasion of 
its bicentennial. But the country does 
not know what it owes to its oldest 
colleges. We may say that the destiny 
of the country was fixed by the men who 
established Harvard College in 1626 and 
Yale in 1701. Their educational policy, 
supplying leaders of fine education, set- 
tled it that this was to be an intelligent 
and progressive nation. This was not 
determined in Virginia, which was set- 
tled by men of the same race before Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, nor in New 
York or Pennsylvania or New Jersey, 
but in New England, by the farmers and 
preachers of the Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut colonies. They are the creators 
of our great Republic; they gave it its 
character. Their ideals have become the 
ideals of the nation. If Harvard claims 
the first honor, Yale rightly claims the 
second, and almost equal honors. Nor 


has she been behind in scholarship, pub-. 


lic spirit, or steadiness of sound purpose. 
There is about Yale a certain fixedness 
and solidity of character, an ethical 
strength and a religious breadth, an ear- 
nestness of will, and a patriotic fervor 
which make it very dear to its graduates, 
and which have also made it the model 
for most of the colleges of the country. 
We give our meed of honor to Yale Uni- 
versity,..to its illustrious President and 
faculty, and to its ten thousands of 
worthy sons who represent its culture 
and its ideals. 

What has given its special character 
to Yale University is the fact that it has 
suffered no relapse from the scholarly 
and reverent spirit of its founders, and 
primarily of the eighty ministers, more 
than half of them graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge, who came to New Eng- 
land before 1640, and who, said Profes- 
sor Fisher in his admirable commemo- 
rative address last Sunday, beyond any 
other service of influence made New 
England to be what it became. Harvard 
veered over into a less stringent path, 
but Yale through all its history has main- 
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tained its continuity of Christian belief 
and principle. It has been the school of 
the great Edwards and of all his suc- 
cession in the study of theology and 
philosophy, ever broadening, but never 
losing the spirit of courageous and lib- 
eral thinking inspired by Jonathan Ed- 
wards. With it has grown the love of 
pure literature and the search for the 
truths of science revealed or hid in na- 
ture. The sciences of geology, chemis- 
try and astronomy had their best cradle at 
Yale, and Yale competed with Harvard 
in its devotion to the classical languages, 
while it was Yale that introduced the 
study of Sanskrit and philology to our 
learned world. It is fitting that the pro- 
gram of this anniversary should contain 
a long Doric Greek ode, sung in praise 
of the ancient University, which cele- 
brates its ethical and religious character, 
and in tiie epode does horor to its sea 
and its autumn tints, its East and West 
Rock. j 

So it is fitting that thirty foreign col- 
leges or universities and a hundred and 
twenty American institutions and the 
whole cycle of our learned societies 
should unite, by delegates, in this great 
celebration. Yale represents the very 
best in American character and scholar- 
ship and faith. She shows no age, only 
renewed and more potent youth. May 
President Hadley’s long administration 
more than maintain the strength and 
growth shown in the years of Dwight 
and Woolsey and make the University 
an even greater blessing to the nation 
and strength to the Christian Church. 


wt 
Liberty, Not Anarchy 


Nice discrimination and poise of judg- 
ment are not easy to attain or to maintain 


in times of public danger. Whenever 
the people are deeply stirred by calamity 
or by great wrong they express extreme 
opinions, and too often they adopt ex- 
treme measures. The supreme test of 
high civilization is popular self-com- 
mand. A people that can struggle against 
the evils that arouse indignation, and 
that can face grave danger without los- 
ing its head, is a people that can be truly 
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described as not only enlightened, but as 
also disciplined. and enngbled. by all the 
experiences of time. 

In commenting upon the danger of 
anarchism TH& INDEPENDENT has been 
careful to say no word that might be 
inimical to that true liberty for which 
the American nation has stood proudly 
before the world for more than a hun- 
dred vears. For freedom to worship God 
according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences; for freedom to speak their 
thoughts subject only to the restraints 
of public opinion and the laws of slander ; 
for freedom also to criticise the forms 
and the methods of human government, 
to call to account men in high places of 
authority, our forefathers sacrificed all 
that men hold dear, even to the giving up 
of life. : We should be recreant children 
indeed if we held lightly the priceless 
possession which they bequeathed. 

We have therefore been sincerely sorry 
to see in many quarters a disposition to 

| deal with the problem of anarchism as 
if it were insoluble by other means than 
a relapse into the paternalism, not to say 


the absolutism, of European political sys- 


tems. Ill-considered talk about “ too 
much liberty ” is quite as bad in its way 
as irresponsible talk about some purely 
imaginary “tyranny.” The experiment 
of popular government must indeed have 
been a sorry failure if the fundamental 
guarantees of the Bill of Rights must 
now be abandoned in order to save the 
ship of State from anarchistic mutineers. 

This ill-considered talk about “too 
much liberty ” and the necessity of going 
back to “ more stringent modes of gov- 
ernment ” is unhappily only one phase of 
a widespread reaction of thought which, 
we believe, it is time to expose and to 
oppose. No man in his senses will for 
an instant hesitate to support any meas- 
ure that may in reality be necessary to 
suppress criminal anarchism. But crimi- 
nal anarchism is not the only danger that 
threatens the American nation. Our in- 
stitutions, our happiness, our intellectual 
life, our morality itself—these are threat- 
ened by certain forms of irresponsible 
power, by the arrogance of great wealth 
which does not acknowledge its indebted- 
ness to society or admit its obligations to 
humanitv. . It is a contemptible sort of 
aman who gets red in the face as he de- 
nounces hair-brained wretches like Czol- 
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gosz, Emma Goldman and Herr Most, 
while carefully concealing his opinion of 
great corporate interests and of men in 
high places whose assaults upon the in- 
tegrity of society have been quite as ruth- 
less, and far more effective than the 
ravings of the anarchistic mob. 

It is a temptation that strongly besets 
the business mind to regard every ques- 
tion of social order, of human interest, 
from the standpoint of dollars and cents. 
The more thoroughly absorbed in busi- 
ness a man is the less likely is he to care 
much about any kind of idealism, and 
the more likely is he to forget that ideal- 
ism has been the kindly goddess whose 
gracious care has brought him and the 
community in which he lives to a state 
of advancement in which he can make 
money like a gentleman instead of eating 
raw fish like a savage. It is for this 
reason, we think, that many business 
men just now are permitting themselves 
to talk loosely about “ outgrowing” 
democracy, and “the mistake” of uni- 
versal suffrage. Democracy is far 
enough from perfection as a form of the 
State, and universal suffrage has many 

“mistakes, not to say wrongs, to answer 
for. But none the less we should like to 
have the critics of popular government 
point out the nation that, under a mon- 
archical organization or a restricted suf- 
frage, has more magnificently prospered 
than has the United States under demo- 
cratic institutions, or in which human 
life and all the most sacred interests of 
humanity have been on the whole more 
efficiently safeguarded than they have 
been in this land of free speech and free 
enterprise. 

Between a return to the monarchical 
or aristocratic forms of government, on 
the one hand, and anarchistic criminality 
on the other hand, there is a wide zone 
in which the principles of sound repub- 
licanism, of personal liberty, of justice 
and morality, have flourished for a cen- 
tury, and in which they will continue to 
flourish if broadmindedness and cool 
headedness are not to be submerged by 
selfish greed or political hysteria. Re- 
publicanism can draw a safe and prac- 
tical line between that criticism of gov- 
ernment which is good for the State as 
it is for all individuals who live within 
the State, and that criminal~incitement 
to murder or rapine as a means of re- 
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dressing. fancied wrongs: which should 
never be dignified with the name of po- 
litical agitation. With patience and de- 
termination the evils that survive in even 
the best of political systems may be di- 
minished through intellectual warfare far 
more certainly than by a resort to phys- 
ical force. The contest over slavery was 
the most magnificent demonstration in 
all history that popular suffrage is not a 
weak agency for devising and maintain- 
ing lawful government. Lincoln’s superb 
faith in the people has in every crisis of 
our history been abundantly vindicated. 
At the ballot box every great issue of 
human welfare must sooner or later be 
decided. 

The great truth, then, which every 
American citizen should try to grasp and 
to hold dear, is that of the absolute safe- 
ty and the sufficiency of liberty within 
the forms of law and subject to no other 
limitations than those of the common 
morality of civilized men. Within this 
liberty there is abundant opportunity for 
the sharpest criticism, the most indig- 
nant arraignment of governmental forms 
and administrative activities that are in- 
imical to the common weal. Within this 
liberty there is no license for men who 
would substitute bombs for discussion or 
daggers for the ballot. 


os 
The Religious Convocations 


OcToseEr is a great month for religious 
conventions. The Presbyterians hold 
their annual Assembly and the Metho- 
dists their quadrennial Conference in 
May, but the Episcopalians and the Con- 
gregationalists hold their triennial gath- 
erings in October, not to mention a host 
of subsidiary missionary and benevolent 
convocations, such as the Mohonk In- 
dian Conference, which has again this 
last week urged that half a score of use- 
less Indian agencies be discontinued. 

The Episcopal Convention has dis- 
solved after a useful session. It has ap- 
proved a revised constitution, which is of 
interest to its clerical members. It has 
defeated, we hope, for a long time, the 
effort to impose on its clergy a rule 
against the marriage of divorced per- 
sons, even the innocent of wrong, a rule 
against which the conscience of the peo- 
ple and of the laity of the Church, its 


judgesand lawyers, protested. It hasmade 
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the way clear; by more close votes thay 
one, for the accomplishment, at the nex 
Convention, of Dr. Huntington’s pet de. 
sire, the passage of a rule which will al. 
low bishops to take under their charge 
suchnon-Episcopal churches as willaccept 
the Lambeth Quadrilateral. There may 
be such churches—they are few—but it 
is desirable that the Church should te 
consistent, and that, after having solemn. 
ly pronounced its devotion to that plan 
of Church union, it should provide for 
its operation by authorizing the bishops 
to take oversight of any such churches 
The opposition to Dr. Huntington’ 
proposition shows how little heart many 
had in what they regarded as an ir. 
idescent bubble. Yet there may be gool 
ecclesiastical politics in Dr. Hunting. 
ton’s scheme, if it is well followed wp; 
for we recall that half the New School 
Presbyterian Church was made up of 
churches that were in just this way 
brought over from another denomination 
by being put under the charge of presby- 
teries. 

No one expected that this Convention 
would change the name of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, or that it would adopt 
a provincial system, altho propositions 
were brought before it, and the drift, and 
we think the right drift, is in these direc- 
tions. There is nothing catholic about 
the name Episcopal or Protestant; both 
are divisive. And so is Presbyterian ot 
Congregational, all unbiblical and dis- 
ruptive. The believers were called 
Christians first at Antioch. 

The Congregational National Council 
meets, like the Episcopal Convention, 
once in three years, but it is a very dif- 
ferent sort of a meeting. It can adopt no 
canons; it can bind no church and no 
member, and so really can do nothing 
but edify and give advice. The princi- 
pal subject before the Council, apart 
from a multitude of miscellaneous pa- 
pers, was the report of a committee on 
the benevolent societies, which was sub- 
stantially adopted. It advises—not di- 
rects—that these benevolent societies 
have a limited representative voting 
membership, which shall elect _ the 
trustees or executive committees, and 
that these latter shall elect the paid off- 
cials, secretaries and treasurers. « It was 
also voted to recommend that there be 
held each October a joint meeting of the 
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five home societies, and also in another 
section of this country a foreign mis- 
sionary meeting of the American Board, 
but that the publications of all six so- 
cieties be united into one. This is not 
an ideal plan, and so it was understood ; 
put so long as the American Board will 
not join with the other societies in one 
great meeting for the denomination, two 
meetings are an unfortunate necessity. 
It is not clear what the representative 
limited membership of the ‘societies will 
mean. It looks like the plan of the Amer- 
ican Board, with its corporate members, 
now nominated by State bodies, which 
has generally been thought a relic of 
past unfaith in the churches. 

The divorce question had to come be- 
fore the Congregational National Coun- 
cil also. It was the reported recrudes- 
cence of polygamy in Mormondom that 
led to the adoption of a resolution asking 
Congress to consider the wisdom of pro- 
viding for the submission to the States 
of an amendment to the Constitution 
forbidding polygamy. This is not at all 


radical, for it does not even approve of 
such an amendment; but we may be sure 


that Congress will not consider it, and 
therefore it was not wise to ask Congress 
to do so. If we give the control of 
polygamy to Congress and the national 
courts, we take it from the States; and 
if we take one offense against marriage 
from the States we had better take all 
offenses, and put the whole matter of 
marriage and divorce into an amendment 
to the United States Constiution. But 
we may be perfectly sure that the States 
will not give up this function of theirs. 
They will prefer to try their own biga- 
mists, and to make their own laws regu- 
lating marriage and divorce. An amend- 
ment would do no good in Utah, so long 
as the trials for bigamy would have to 
be held before juries. 

Two subjects that have occupied much 
time in previous sessions of the Council, 
in this scarcely were mentioned. In Ala- 
bama the colored churches have their 
own State and local associations, and the 
white churches, which came over later 
in a mass from another denomination, 
have also their State and local confer- 
ences.(. The Council received delegates 
from the local bodies on both sides, and 
refused to recognize either State body 
until they should unite. During the last 
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three years nothing had been done on: 
union or federation with other denomina- 
tions, and the Council referred the mat- 
ter to a committee with instructions to 
press the subject. 

After all, it is not the machinery of a 
Church that does its work, but the har- 
vestmen in the field, the missionaries, the 
pastors, the Sunday school teachers. 
This was understood at the meeting of 
the American Board at Hartford, when 
Dr. Ament was given such a rousing 
welcome, in Mark Twain’s own city, that 
it was long before he could be heard. It 
was recognized in the magnificent re- 
sponse to the appeal to wipe out the debt 
of $102,000, for which the largest gift 
of $25,000 was made anonymously, but 
we doubt not from Willis James, who 
has made such gifts to the Board before, 
altho he is a Presbyterian and his gifts 
might have gone to the Presbyterian 
Board but for the heresy trials in that 
Church. m1 


The Physicians’ Official Report 


For those who hoped for something 
quite definite as to the cause of the late 
President’s death, the publication of the 
official report of the surgeons in attend- 
ance and the pathologists who made the 
autopsy is a complete disappointment. At 
the meeting of the Medical Society of 
the State of New York during last week 
there was a preliminary report and ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of the 
chief surgeons in the case. Their frank 
exposition of views to a body of men for 
whom candor and sincerity must of ne- 
cessity be the only qualities to assure a 
favorable reception, showed that if the 
late President’s case had to be treated 
over again the method of treatment em- 
ployed, tho with unfortunately fatal is- 
sue, could not be modified in the least 
with any assurance of better results. Now 
that all the circumstances of the case are 
thoroughly understood, the medical pro- 
fession of the country is a unit in ap- 
proving all the measures adopted by the 
late President’s medical attendants. 
Some of the over hasty criticisms in med- 
ical journals during the first few days 
after the death have been withdrawn, oth- 
ers have been followed by an undignified 
but presumably repentant silence. 

What, then, was the. cause of the Presi- 
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dent’s death? | What elements in’ the 
case deceived the medical attendants. into 
raising false hopes, with regard to the 
prognosis, and so giving occasion for 
such bitter disappointment? These are 
the very natural questions to which non- 
medical minds demand answers. Need- 
less to say, the answers are not easy to 
give. One of the chief attending sur- 
geons said at the medical meeting to the 
assembled doctors of New York State: 

“Tf you ask me what was the direct cause 
of Mr. McKinley’s death, I must say candidly 
I do not know. There are circumstances con- 
nected with the case the consideration of which 
enables me to construct a rationally: probable 
theory of causation, but not a completely 
satisfactory explanation. The case is, in my 
experience and in my knowledge of medical 
literature, unique.” 

This“ statement is worthy of the sim- 
ple, straightforward sincerity of the true 
medical scientist. While popular opin- 
ion supposes the physician practically 
omniscient, the limitations of medical 
knowledge are well recognized. Frank 
confession of lack of knowledge is the 
surest index of a promising state of 
science, since it stimulates inquiry. 

There are, however, certain features of 
the pathological conditions found that are 
at once significant, and point a precious 
lesson. Distinct fatty degeneration of 
the muscle fibers of the heart was found. 
Fat had, to a certain extent, replaced the 
muscular substance to the serious detri- 
ment of the heart’s power. Besides, there 
was extensive fatty infiltration—that is 
to say#fat occurred between the muscle 
fibers and so hampered their normal ac- 
tion. These conditions were the results 
of Mr. McKinley’s very sedentary life 
for years. Another marked feature was 
the presence of brown pigment in the 
muscle fibers. This deposition of pig- 
ment always disturbs cardiac nutrition 
and the fibers become shriveled. Brown 
atrophy of the heart, as it is called, is a 
well-known characteristic senile change. 
Tho the late President was only 58 years 
of age, this pigmentary degeneration was 
that of a much older man. All through 
his active congressional life, and espe- 
cially in the later years of his political 
career, Mr. McKinley had lived an in- 
tensely.trying life. He had exhausted 
much of his vital energy. The sign of 
this was his well-known tendency to 
rapid pulse. In some people this is not 
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an abnormal condition. In the late 
President’s case it was significant; but 
because of its existence for several years 
it deceived his medical attendants into 
considering his persistently high pulse 
as not serious, when it was really the 
most important feature of the case. 

The bacteriological. examination 
showed that the operation, tho done 
under cramped and far from ideal condi- 
tions, had been accomplished without a 
surgical error of any kind. Absolutely 
no bacteria were found in the abdomen 
or the wounded tissues. The openings 
in the stomach walls had been effectually 
closed and without undue tension. . An 
unfortunate constitutional weakness, 
mainly due to unhygienic habits of life, 
made good surgery futile ; but no respon- 
sibility for this can rest on the medical 
attendants in the case. The American 
medical profession can submit without 
hesitation the course of the surgeons in 
the case to the criticism of their col- 
leagues all over the world. There is 
nothing to palliate or excuse. The 
American people have suffered a severe 


loss, but can rest assured that no skill 


could have averted the blow and no wis- 
dom delayed longer what was inevitable. 


J 


The Way Cleared for an Isthmus 
Canal 


One of the most memorable achieve- 
ments of Mr. McKinley’s administration 
was the negotiation of the original Hay- 
Pauncefote Canal Treaty, an agreement 
of ideal excellence. But while the un- 
derlying principle of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty was preserved and embodied in 
its provisions for a broad neutrality, this 
old agreement was not superseded by the 
new one. For this reason, and because 
the Senate believed that the construction 
of the proposed canal by this country 
alone should give to the United States 
certain powers in relation to it that were 
not conceded in the new compact, amend- 
ments were attached that the British Gov- 
ernment declined to accept. The first 
was a blunt declaration that the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty “is hereby superseded.” 
By the second it was provided that the 
stipulations in certain sections relating to 
the use of the canal and the preservation 
of the neutrality of it in time-of war, 
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should not apply to measures which the 
United States might find it necessary to 
take for securing by its own forces the 
defense of the nation and the mainte- 
nance of order. The third rejected or cut 
out the requirement that all the great 
Powers should be invited to adhere to the 
treaty and thus unite in a general guar- 
anty of the neutrality which the two con- 
tracting Powers were bound to enforce. 
We thought that the original treaty 
ought to be ratified. But it was conclu- 
sively shown that the Senate would ac- 
cept no treaty that should not embody the 
substance of these amendments. While 
no authoritative statement of the provi- 
sions of the new agreement has been 
made, we understand that the substance 
of the Senate’s additions is included in 
them. The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 
fifty years ago is superseded. It was to 
the manner in which the old treaty was 
laid aside, rather than to the repeal of the 
treaty, that the British Government made 
objection. The abrogation of such a 
compact, it was thought in London, 
should follow diplomatic negotiations, 
and not be bluntly declared by one of the 
contracting parties without consultation 
with the other. That was a reasonable 
view of the matter. There has now been 
such consultation and negotiation, and 
the old treaty is repealed. by mutual con- 
sent. In the new one its principle of 
neutrality is upheld. The other provi- 
sions of the old agreement, concerning 
the acquisition of territory and the exer- 
cise of sovereignty in Central America, 
are no longer required. The United 
States, building and controlling the canal, 
should not and will not be restrained by 
any European Power from exercising in 
the neighborhood of the canal route such 
sovereignty as may be needed for the pro- 
| tection of its interests and be granted by 
the republics in whose territory the route 
lies. As for the taking of lands or the 
exercise of sovereignty there by any 
Power on the other side of the Atlantic, 
the world knows that this will be pre- 
vented by the enforcement of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 
_The United States is able without as- 
sistance to assume and perform the duty 
of guaranteeing the neutrality which the 
treaty demands. Joint construction might 
teasonably have called for a joint guar- 
anty. We have thought that the gen- 
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eral guaranty originally proposed would 
be a desirable safeguard for the protec- 
tion of the world’s commerce in times of 
great disturbance; but the Senate would 
not accept it. As makers and owners of 
the canal, the American people prefer to 
bear all the responsibility involved. We 
believe they will be continuously faithful 
to the obligation, within the limits pre- 
scribed by the amendment concerning the 
use of their own forces for the defense 
of the nation. 

Not until the words of the treaty are 
disclosed can we know how much is per- 
mitted by the changes that were sug- 
gested by the Davis amendment. That 
amendment did not affect the clause (in 
the first treaty) that forbade the erection 
of fortifications; but we are told that in 
the new treaty this prohibition is omitted. 
The truth is that the Senate’s amendment 
touching this matter was sentimental 
rather than practical. If we should be 
engaged in war, an open and absolutely 
neutral canal would be of immense value 
to us, provided that we could safely pass 
our ships through it from one coast to 
the other. The closing of it would be 
more injurious to us than to the enemy. 
A hostile power would never permit one 
of its war ships to enter a canal controlled 
by the United States, even if we should 
keep the waterway open. The erection 
of elaborate fortifications on the route 
would probably be a waste of money. 
But if there could be no treaty, and no 
friendly settlement of the controversy, 
without these conditions as to the use of 
the forces of the United States, then let 
us be thankful for the concessions that 
the British Government has made, under 
the intelligent persuasion of Lord 
Pauncefote, and as a tribute to Mr. Hay’s 
high purposes and skill in diplomacy. 

Such a treaty as has been described 
should be accepted promptly bv the Sen- 
ate; and thus the way should be cleared 
at an early day in the coming session for 
the needed legislation and for the begin- 
ning of work on the canal. The route is 
still to be selected, altho Congress un- 
doubtedly prefers the one in Nicaragua. 
All the facts concerning this route and 
the unfinished canal of the Panama Com- 
pany will be reported by the Canal Com- 
mission. The Panama Company desires 
to sell its property and rights. This is 
not surprising, for that property and 
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those rights will have no value after the 
United States shall have begun to dig on 
the Nicaragua route. The company has 
made, or is about to make, a definite of- 
fer. This will deserve careful consider- 
ation in Congress, where the cost and 
comparative merits of the two routes 
should be taken into account. But an 
early decision and the necessary legisla- 
tion must not be prevented by a pro- 
longed controversy over the two lines. 

Now that diplomacy has removed all 
obstacles of an international character, 
we must get at the work of making the 
great canal. No influence exerted by 
railroad companies or the Panama Canal 
Company can be permitted to cause de- 
lay ; and obstructionists, if there shall be 
any, will have to face the just anger of 
the American people. 


& 


Divorce and Remarriage 


WHETHER marriage should be called 
a sacrament or not is wholly a matter 
of words. Calling it a sacrament makes 
it no more sacred, and multitudes who 
deny that it is a sacrament hold it as 
sacred as do those that include it in the 
seven. Calling or making it a sacra- 
ment makes it no more indissoluble, for 
there is no other sacrament whose vir- 
tues the Church has not again and again 
claimed to annul and dissolve for good 
reason, unless it be extreme unction. 
The sacramental theory properly has 
nothing to do with the discussion of the 
question so vigorously discussed in the 
Episcopal Convention—the question 
whether all remarriage of persons di- 
vorced, whether innocent or guilty, 
should be forbidden to the clergy of that 
Church. 

Fortunately the laymen defeated the 
proposed rule. The legal or the ethical 
argument is all against it. The argu- 
ment in its favor is that it puts a 
stigma upon divorces, and so dis- 
courages them. It would forbid them 
absolutely. But this it does not really 
do, for what it forbids to its clergy it 
allows to other clergy or officers of the 
State. It forbids its clergy to marry 
even an innocent divorced person; but if 
such person has been married by a Meth- 
odist parson or by a justice of the peace 


it allows him or her to partake at the- 
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sacrament of the Lord’s supper. That is, 
what it sonorously forbids with one tone 
of the voice, it gently permits with an- 
other. Its treatment of the subject is 
quite inconsistent. 

Not only so, but the rule is, as more 
than one speaker showed, stricter than 
that laid down by our Lord. He made 
one distinct exception to his rule forbid- 
ding such divorce as was frequent with 
the Jews, an exception which involves 
other parallel exceptions. Adultery, our 
Lord specifies, breaks up. marriage; but 
persistent cruelty, or, as Paul says, de- 
sertion, does the same equally. Now it 
is a very serious thing for a Christian 
Church to forbid what our Lord allows. 
We do not say that this may not properly 
be done, and we well know that there 
have been cases in which Churches have 
forbidden practices, like drinking of in- 
toxicating liquors and slavery, which our 
Lord tolerated. The fact that our Lord 
in his day allowed divorce and remar- 
riage for one cause is not a final reason 
why we should allow it now; it only of- 
fers a very serious presumption in favor 
of allowing such divorces now. But if the 
Episcopal Church holds that what was 
wise and right then is so no longer; if it 
holds that for prudential reasons, or to 
give more honor to marriage, it is well 
now to annul the exception and allow no 
divorce, then it has the perfect right 
thus to fence the law and improve on our 
Lord’s instruction. 

But we firmly hold that such a rule is 
not wise for any prudential reason. On 
the other hand, the prudential reason 
draws the other way. “ Marriage is 
profitable for all;” it is the normal rela- 
tion in which men and women should 
live. It is the protection of purity, the 
preservative of chastity. To forbid mar- 
riage to those who through no fault of 
their own are made single .is to puta 
premium on illegal and immoral rele 
tions. Dr. Nevin, rector of the Epis 
copal Church in Rome, gave valuable 
testimony on this subject, showing how 
rules against marriage had multiplied il 
legitimacy. South Carolina is the only 
State in the Union that refuses divorce 
for any cause, and it is the only State 
which needs a law limiting the amount 
of property which a man may leave to his 
concubine, : 
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Institutions are very important, and, 
in a way, sacred. But their sacredness 
and all their value attaches to the con- 
crete persons that are affected by them, 
and not to the abstract institutions them- 
selves. What is true of the Sabbath is 
true also of marriage—marriage was 
made for men and women, not men and 
women for marriage. We have about 
as much faith in the State as we have in 
the Church as to what annuls marriage. 
An experienced jurist has as much wis- 
dom on the subject as a priest or bishop, 
and is likely to take as sound a view. 
The occasions for divorce allowed by the 
legal commissions that are trying to se- 
cure uniform legislation seem to us right- 
ly determined. We have on this subject, it 
appears to us, learned nothing beyond 
what is involved in our Lord’s teaching 
‘on the subject. The permanence of the 
marriage relation is the rule. To break 
‘the bond of marriage “for any cause” 
is very wrong; but there are causes that 
do break it, and when such cases occur 
the fact should be recognized, as it is, 
and remarriage allowed. 

& 


Small Talk 


Ir amuses us here, in these unbe- 
nighted regions, that such a_ pother 
should be made elsewhere by some ante- 
diluvians, who seem to have escaped the 
Flood, over the invitation to dinner given 
to Mr. Booker T. Washington by Presi- 


dent Roosevelt. Leading newspapers in 
the South denounce the President as hav- 
ing committed an unpardonable social 
offense, as if he had insulted half the 
country. The Governor of South Caro- 
lina is astonished that he should have 
made such a blunder. No representative 
citizen of the South, he says, however 
much he may admire Mr. Washington, 
would ask him to dine at the family table. 
This act, he declares, will hurt the negro, 
and will injure Mr. Washington’s influ- 
ence, as he ought to have known better 
than to accept the invitation. The Presi- 
dent of Hampden-Sydney College, in 
Virginia, Dr. Richard Mcllwaine, is 
quoted after this style: 

“Tf Roosevelt or any other kind of Velt 
wishes to live with niggers, I can’t help it. 
If he is built that way, he can’t help it. But 
he's got no business, as President, to be guilty 
of any such criminal folly. It’s an outrage 
on official decency. It’s contemptible. If he 
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prefers niggers, nothing I could say would 
help him. I’m a white man, you know.” 

’ We are unwilling to believe that these 
men and these papers represent the gen- 
eral sentiment of the better South. Mr. 
Rufus A. Ayres, a.former Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Virginia, and a member of the 
Constitutional Convention, says he can 
see no reason for all this excitement. 
The white people, he says, respect Mr. 
Washington, and the President is com- 
pelled to receive and entertain the repre- 
sentatives of Liberia and Hayti and other 
black people not as deserving as is 
Booker T. Washington. 

But just consider the impudence of 
this criticism. What business is it of the 
Memphis, Atlanta and New Orleans pa- 
pers whom the President wishes to. en- 
tertain in a private way at his table? We 
do not find fault with the social customs 
and company of the Governor of South 
Carolina. He may eat with a pitchfork, 
if he pleases, or with Benjamin R. Till- 
man, and we do not complain. Equally 
allow us, and allow the President, to sit 
down and talk and eat with a gentleman 
like Booker T. Washington if the fancy 
takes us or him. That is the way that 
the best gentlemen in the North do. We 
use our discretion ; we choose those to as- 
sociate with whom we respect. The 
President did not imagine that he was 
doing anything bizarre or strange. We 
laugh at the idea that any one should try 
to control our social relations, and forbid 
us to associate with certain gentlemen of 
our choice, because of the shade of their 
complexion, while themselves associating 
with men whom we would prefer to 
avoid. 

Mr. Booker T. Washington is the ac- 
cepted representative man among ten 
million of our fellow citizens. We do 
not say that he is the most cultivated or 
the ablest among them, for there are 
many who are his equals, if not his supe- 
riors, in scholarship and_ intellectual 
power. But for the combination - of 
shrewd common sense, fine executive 
ability, ready speech, genial acceptance 
of conditions, optimistic faith in the fu- 
ture of his race and self-sacrificing zeal 
in their behalf, he stands easily the first 
among the ten million. He has built up 
a great trade school in Alabama for 
which he has collected many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in the North, while 
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managing, because it is a trade school, to 
secure the approval of the Southern 
whites. He is a man fit to associate with 
President Roosevelt, quite as fit as is the 
Governor of South Carolina or the Presi- 
dent of Hampden-Sidney College, and a 
better known and more useful man than 
either, and quite as true a gentleman. 
But it must not be understood that all 
this noise represents real feeling. It 
does not. The politicians are frightened. 
They think they see the coming of a 
white Republican party in the South. 
They imagine that President Roosevelt 
is appointing a judge in Mississippi and 
a committeeman in South Carolina with 
special view to the bulding up of that 
white Republican pzrty. That would 
break the solid South, and any brick is 
good enough to throw at the man who is 
breaking up their long dominion. Here 
they have a fine chance to appeal to the 
old color prejudice, and they make the 
most of it. To be sure Mr. Roosevelt 


is doing no more than we presume every 
President has done since Lincoln, but 
now the noise is wanted, for there is poli- 
tics in it. It will amount to nothing. The 


sensible white people who are inclined to 
support the Republican party because 
they like its record in finance and expan- 
sion will think better rather than worse 
of the President, and the others are past 
_reformation. The men who talk and 
feel as do the Governor of South Caro- 
lina and the President of Hampden-Sid- 
ney—another Flood would not cleanse 
them, a whole Standard Oil Company 
could not refine them. 

This is a very small matter for so much 
talk. “Then why,” we are asked, “do 
you add to the words?” Because it is 
agreeable to us, now and then, to rest our- 
selves with insignificant matters. We 
cannot discuss education and labor and 
religion and the Schley investigation all 
the time. There must be space for gos- 
sip of the dinner table and small talk, or 
we will get wearied and wearisome. This 
attack on the President is the silly talk of 
moth eaten prejudice. It hardly pro- 
vokes us, it amuses us; and we are sure 
it amuses and surprises him. 

& 
It is not the policy of this 
country to be a military na- 
tion. The industries of the 
country should go into the comfort and 


Developing 
the Navy 
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culture of the people, rather than into 
engines of destruction. This is a bare 
commonplace expression of what we 
want, and what we have done in the past. 
But it will be our wise policy, now more 
than ever, to be prepared for war, such 
as may be forced upon us once in forty 
or fifty years. Fortunately we need no 
serious expense for maintaining an army, 
for there is no country that can march its 
troops across our border. We need an 
army only to police our own territory, 
and it is wise simply to maintain a mili- 
tary school for a plentiful supply of men 
who would be competent to command an 
army in time of war, or build a bridge in 
time of peace. But a reasonably strong 
navy we ought to have, and can afford to 
have. A navy must be our watch dog— 
it need not bite, so long as it shows its 
teeth to a possible burglar. It is not for 
us to say just how many or how large 
battle ships, cruisers and gun boats we 
ought to have. The Secretary of the 
Navy asks Congress for a larger appro- 
priation than ever before in time of peace. 
He wants three new battle ships of the 
largest size, four armored cruisers and 
twelve gun boats; these, and all the esti- 
mates for maintenance and repairs, and 
for new naval stations in our new posses- 
sions, calling for $94,000,000. It isa 
very large sum, and Congress, which 
generally cuts down estimates, will prob- 
ably do so this time; but, if we are to 
have a real navy, if we do not call it un- 
christian to protect ourselves and police 
the world, we are not sure that it is too 
much. We must leave that to our best 
experts, and we know that great study 
has been given the past year to the plans 
for the new vessels. Until we accept the 
Tolstoi doctrine of non-resistance we 
shall hold to a strong navy and a small 
army. 
& 

One of the most important 
matters upon which the 
people of Pennsylvania 
will have to pass at the coming 
November election is the proposed 
Amendment to the Constitution in 
the interest of personal registration. 
While there is no apparent opposition to 
the Amendment, this very fact may work 
to its disadvantage, in that few of the 


Personal 
Registration 


-people seem aware that the Amendment 


is before them for adoption. The Regis 
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tration Amendment was introduced in 
and passed by the Legislatures of 1899 
and 1901, as provided by the Constitu- 
tion. Before it will become operative, 
however, it must receive the approval of 
a popular vote. In itself it works no 
immediate change in the election laws of 
the State. Its effect merely is to prepare 
the way for succeeding sessions of the 
Legislature to enact laws providing for 
personal registration of the voters. It is 
simply permissive of personal registra- 
tion without being mandatory. The 
Amendment was supported in the Legis- 
lature by the “ Union Committee for the 
Promotion of Ballot Reform in Penn- 
sylvania” and other reform organiza- 
tions. It is considered by these bodies 
to be.a positive movement in the direc- 
tion of election reforms and a means to 
prevent the fraudulent methods for 
which Pennsylvania is notorious in con- 
nection with its elections. The Demo- 
cratic Party likewise has endorsed the 
Registration Amendment, which also has 
been made a plank in the platform of the 
Independent Party in the State. Altho 
many of the prominent Republican lead- 
ers have declared themselves in its favor, 
the advocates of the Amendment fear 
secret opposition on the part of the domi- 
nant party to compass its defeat. It is 
to meet and guard against this possible 
contingency that the friends of the 
Amendment are making a tireless and 
energetic campaign in its behalf. 


& 


are: (eee 
Professor Silliman’s West Cornwall, Conn., 
Yale 38, adds his 
tribute to that paid by the Hon. Frederick 
J. Kingsbury to the elder Silliman and 


the elder Dana. He says in a letter to 
us: 


Prayers 


During my course at Yale, from 1834 to 1841, 
Professor Silliman was in manhood’s full 
prime, covering the period of the most impor- 
tant discoveries in galvanism, the telegraph, 
the liquefaction and solidification of gases, 
fully warranting the enthusiasm which he 
showed and communicated to his students to 


study these deep things of nature. Professor 

ana was at that time Professor Silliman’s 
assistant. I showed my faith in them later as 
educators, that I did not hesitate to send them 
one of my pupils who by his diligence and 
ability made him a worthy student and suc- 
cessor to these men in his favorite life study, 
Shetinia eben en George J. Brush, of the 
Sheffield Scientifie School of Yale University. 
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Every student of that day could add to the 
stories given by Mr. Kingsbury, but one from 
me must suffice. Professor Silliman conduct- 
ed evening prayers at the College Chapel Sun- 
day evening. He always prayed with his eyes 
wide open; no trifling that was not arrested. 
by his flashing eye. Being asked why he did 
this he replied, “ The’ Bible calls us to watch 
and pray.” 


& 


It is a matter for great satisfaction that 
the dispute over the will of the late Mr. 
Rogers has been amicably settled, and 
that five million dollars will go to the 
Metropolitan Museum for the enrich- 
ment of its collections. This means that 
the annual fund for purchases will be 
increased by $150,000 or a little more. 
The danger is that the larger part of this 
will be spent for pictures or other ob- 
jects of art and luxury, while the less 
showy objects which help scholarship 
and learning will suffer. What has given 
the British Museum its chief power and 
value is the fact that its collections have 
made it the center for students of history 
of the civilization of the ancient world. 


& 


In the Episcopal House of Bishops 
the diocese of New York, with 72,000 
members, has one bishop and one vote. 
The diocese of Fond du Lac, with 4,200 
members, has two bishops and two votes, 
and the two dioceses vote against each 
other. Even in the House of Deputies 
the two dioceses have an equal vote. 
The contributions in Fond du Lac 
amounted to $42,000; in New York to 
$4,500,000. Pat 


At-last the enthusiastic inventor, M. 
Santos-Dumont, has actually put an en- 
gine under a balloon and driven it where 
he pleased, going around the Eiffel Tow- 
er, and, we hope, winning the Deutsch 
prize. But the useful airship will have 
no balloon to buoy and bother it. 


a 


We are asked to give the correct pro- 
nunciation of President Roosevelt’s 
name. We stated long before he was 
President, on his own authority, that the 
name is to be pronounced in three sylla- 
bles, with the 00 in the first syllable pro- 
nounced as in door, floor. 
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Indemnity 


Nort very long ago, the State Auditor 
of Mississippi made the suggestion that 
the valued-policy law should be amended 
in a very peculiar manner. [A valued- 
policy law, it may be well to explain for 
the benefit of some readers, is one provid- 
ing that when a building is completely 
destroyed by fire the insurance-on it shall 
be taken as its true value and collectable 
as such, and that no evidence that the 
real value was less shall be admitted.] 
His suggestion was that unless the real 
market value is below the sum insured 
the latter shall still be paid, but the ex- 
cess shall be turned into the State School 
Fund. Waiving any considerations of 
practical difficulty in carrying this idea 
out, it is plain that one presumptive ef- 
fect would be to lessen the incendiary 
risk, because if a man understands that 
he will not be allowed to profit by a fire 
he will not desire to have one. Yet what. 
right has the State, even for a school 
fund, to overthrow the principle that in- 
surance is properly for indemnity only, 
not for profit? It never was, and never 
is, intended that any person shall get a 
money advantage by collecting an insur- 
ance claim. We say this broadly, not- 
withstanding the cases in which an estate 
collects $1,000 of life insurance for 
which, say, $50. has been paid. Were 
this fact of contrast the whole case it 
would be monstrous ; the money value of 
the extinguished life has to be consid- 
ered, and is the thing paid for in the in- 
surance. A man who earns $5,000 a 
year cannot honestly have an insurance 
of $50,000, and if an idle man of no 
money value to anybody could be insured 
heavily by his relatives the transaction 
would be illegitimate speculation. Un- 
der all insurance lies “insurable inter- 
est.” Any statute which makes oppor- 
tunity for an individual gain by a fire is 
vicious and wrong—just as much so as 
if it were only now proposed for the first 
time—and for a State to try to divert to 
itself, from the individual property- 


owner, a profit which has no right to ex- 
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ist, would be only a transfer of th 
money. 


& 
The New President of the 


Travelers Insurance Company 


SYLVESTER CLARK DUNHAM, since: 
January, 1899, Vice-President, has been 
elected President of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford, to succeed 
the late James G. Batterson. Mr. Dun- 
ham was born in Mansfield, Conn., in 
1846. He studied law with Chas. E. 
Mitchell in New Britain, and became a 
member of the Hartford County bar in 
1871. Soon afterward he entered the 
office of Henry C. Robinson in Hartford, 
with whom he remained about twelve 
years. In 1885 Mr. Dunham was ap- 
pointed counsel for the company, and 
since that time his relations with the com- 
pany have been of a most confidential 
nature, and in the discharge of his duties 
he has acquired a familiarity with all 
branches of the company’s business. 
Among other responsibilities he had the 
general oversight of the company’s in- 
terests in Colorado, and has contributed 
to the solution of many difficult prob- 
lems with which the company was con- 
fronted when it was compelled to assume 
control of 50,000 acres of land and five 
large irrigation enterprises by fore- 
closure. In the transaction of this busi- 
ness Mr. Dunham visited Colorado no 
less than twenty-two times. He has also 
been sent to all parts of the United States 
and to Mexico upon commissions of im- 
portance, all of which he has executed 
with fidelity and success. His conspicu- 
ous ability as a man and as an executive 
and his intimate acquaintance with the 
company’s varied interests made him 
Vice-President and President. The 
Travelers Insurance Company has total 
assets of over $32,000,000 and has paid 
to policyholders since 1864 over $44,- 
500,000, and has total insurance in force 
of $500,000,000. During the past 
six months it has. received from pre- 
miums, interest and rents more than $4,- 
500,000. Its paid-up capital is $1,000,- 
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ooo. The Travelers was chartered in 
1863 and is known in ‘every section of 
the country. It does life, accident and 
employers’ liability insurance. 

& 

Mississipp1 is one State which is 
not yet provided with the worrying ma- 
chine known as a regular department of 
insurance supervision, and so the State 
Auditor (who performs the supervision) 
recommends that one be established. He 
proposes a flat scale of licenses, instead 
of one according to the volume of busi- 
ness done, and he would have it range 
from $50 for a live stock to $200 for a 
fire and $250 for a life company, but he 
advises a two per cent. tax on the gross 
premiums. Such a tax is not at all with- 
out precedent, but we again point out 
the unfairness of the levying, in the soli- 
tary case of insurance, an income tax 
upon gross sales instead of profits. That 
more than one-half of fire premiums is 
consumed in fires, that quite one-half the 
remainder is consumed in expenses, and 
that a considerable percentage of the 
total is returned on policies canceled by 
either company or policyholder—such 
facts are not considered. The old fatuous 
notion that taxes and burdens of all sorts 
laid upon insurance are a profit to the 
State still hangs on. It is no more true 
than that any man may get rich by starv- 
ing himself or feed himself fat upon his 
own body—but it is a superficial notion, 
and pleasant withal, because the discov- 
ery of some place to apply taxation with- 
out having anybody feel it is always a 
darling one. Indeed, this notion has 
been harbored in the United States for a 
century past; have we not been taught 
to regard a “ direct ” tax as the last re- 
sort of necessity and something charac- 
teristic of despotism, and have we not 
been accustomed to hug the pretty delu- 
sion that we fortunate Americans live in 
a tax-free country? 


....A firm of life insurance agents, 
representing an old and high-class com- 
pany whose officers were ignorant of 
their conduct in this particular and 
promptly rebuked it, have been sending 
out a circular letter in which they warn 
the recipient that he ought to pay especial 
heed to the payment of his renewal pre- 
miums at present, because there are re- 
ports that one or two companies are in 
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a precarious position. They add that 
perhaps their facilities and knowledge, 
which they place at his service if he will 
favor them with an interview, may be of 
timely value to the person addressed. 
This procedure is known as “ twisting,” 
and is attempted in the belief that rapine 


' of old business is easier than the creating 


of new. The thorough twister places 
a line of insurance in a company and 
then, having transferred himself to an- 
other, counts upon turning back upon 
himself by transferring his customers 
also. How far this practice is attempted 
and how far successtul there are no data 
to show, but it is thoroughly detestable, 
and whoever receives any communication 
of such character will do well to make a 
memorandum of avoidance against the 
names of the authors. 

& 

....lhere is an adage that happy is 
the nation whose annals are short. Ap- 
plying the spirit of this to the institution 
of life insurance, one may congratulate 
the Provident Savings upon the brevity 
of the reports of two examinations of it 
recently made by Texas and Tennessee. 
The company is found sound and strong, 
with a surplus relatively large. The last 
annual statement has been verified and 
the figures have been brought down to 
the end of June. To cover any possible 
shrinkage $110,000 has been marked off 
the assets. This, it may be well to ex- 
plain, does not mean that any defective 
spots have been found and it alters no 
fact; it simply takes off the assumed 
value of the company’s property a margin 
to allow for any unfavorable contingen- 
cies which possibly may arise hereafter. 
In the construction and valuation of the 
Provident’s renewable term policy the 
two States, per Actuary Walter C. 
Wright, properly follow the lines of the 
memorable decision of the Vermont Su- 
preme Court, which may be popularly 
paraphrased as a determination to treat 
life insurance contracts as just what they 
are, in contrast to the rather perverse 
attempt of the present Massachusetts 
Commissioner to make them out some- 
thing which they are not, but which he 
conceives they might be or should be. It 
only remains to say that the Provident 
Savings is a thoroughly good and vigor- 
ous company, and in more than one sense 
a “ going” one. 





Serious Depression in Germany 


THE extreme financial and industrial 
depression in Germany deserves more 
attention than has been given to it in 
other countries. Several years of pros- 
perity have been followed by a disastrous 
reaction. The decline of the prices of 
securities began in April of last year, 
and altho the fall has been very great, 
the bottom does not appear to have been 
reached. In the latter part of the season 
of prosperity the promoters of industrial 
companies were encouraged to indulge in 
the wildest inflation. The reaction has 
brought down to ruin not only many of 
the companies that were over-capitalized 
and recklessly managed, but also a large 
number of banks and similar institutions, 
whose resources were poured out to sus- 
tain the inflated industrial undertakings. 
These failures have disclosed much dis- 
graceful mismanagement in. the corpora- 
tions and an extraordinary amount of 
moral rottenness. Nothing like these 
revelations of dishonesty and breach of 
trust has ever before been known in Ger- 
many. They have been accompanied by 
the suicides of many financiers who were 
irretrievably disgraced by them. 

Those industrial companies that have 
not gone into bankruptcy have, as a rule, 
passed or largely reduced their dividends. 
In the iron industry depression is espe- 
cially noticeable. Dividends that ranged 
last year from 10 to 20 per cent. have 
been reduced to nothing or to 2 or 4 per 
cent. One company that paid 35 per 
cent. last year pays nothing now. The 
manufacturers of machinery have suf- 
fered severely. In the textile industry 
the situation is very bad. Many com- 
panies have failed, others have cut down 
wages and output. No direct effect of 
all this depression upon other countries 
is yet reported, except with respect to 
Austria, where the failures in the adjoin- 
ing empire are beginning to be felt. 
Business in Austria is also disturbed be- 
cause the new tariff proposed in Ger- 
many threatens to decrease Austrian ex- 
ports. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the entire civilized world must 
eventually be affected in some measure 
by such a depression of industries and 
trade in one of the world’s great nations 
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that are prominent in manufactufes and 
international finance. 

It seems almost incredible that the ab- 
surd agrarian tariff bill should still be 
supported in Germany. The Empire was 
never so poorly equipped for a commer- 
cial war, but such a war would be caused 
by the enactment of this extraordinary 
bill. There could be no greater folly 
than to enact at the present time a bill 


that would surely reduce wages, increase 


the cost of living, and decrease exports. 
But the Emperor’s sympathies are with: 
the agrarian aristocracy rather than with 
modern industrial and commercial Ger- 
many, and he clings to 2 policy that clear-. 
ly involves not only industrial loss but 
also political disturbance. Recent elec- 
tions in the cities have shown large gains. 
for the Socialists. 


& 
Financial Items 


For the year ending on September 
30th the State of New York received 
$4,966,680 under the corporation tax law, 
and $4,084,606 in inheritance taxes. 

....Sir Charles Elliott, Special Com- 
missioner for Cape Colony, recently 
bought in Pittsburg 10,000 tons of rails 
and 29 locomotives for railways in South 
Africa. Other purchases soon to be 
made will increase his expenditures here 
for railway material to $5,000,000. 


.... The West Australian Government 
has ordered 320 freight cars of a com- 
pany in this country; 100 cars have been 
ordered for the Paris-Orleans Railway 
in France, and contracts have been made 
for a considerable number to be shipped 
to Mexico, South America and North 
China. 

....Charles W. Morse, who recently 
bought a controlling interest inthe Broad- 
way National Bank, has purchased con- 
trol of the four principal steamship lines 
doing business between Boston and 
Maine, and also of the Maine Steamship 
Company, whose boats ply between Port- 
land and New York. 

....Dividends and 
nounced : 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway 
(stamped adj mort. No. 10), 2 per- cent., pay- 
able Nov. rst. ge 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway (adj. 
mort. No. 5), 4 per cent , payable Nov. 1st. 
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Sick Headache 


sults from a bilious habit of the system 
hich upsets the stomach at intervals—some- 
es of weeks, days or even hours. 

Its sufferers know pretty well when to ex- 

ret the next attack. 

Its permanent cure depends upon the cor- 
ion of that habit, and is effected by giving 











manent vigor and tone to the whole diges- 
i ¢ system. 
h 


The medicine to take is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Ellen 





aguire, 260 Angel St., Providence, R. I.,.,.writes : 
had been troubled with sick headaches all my life 
d nothing did me any good until I began taking 
pod’s Sarsaparilla, which soon relieved me.” Equally 
ong testimony in favor of this great medicine is 
ven by George McCluskey, 1342 Clayton Avenue, 
paver, Colo., whom it cured of a daily headache. 







Hood’s Sarsaparilla 





omises to cure and keeps the promise. 
gin to use it at once. 


=» OMO 














is the 
only perfect 











: PRESS SHIELD 





NO CHEMICALS 
NO RUBBER 



































Y WASHABLE 

n Every Pair Warranted. 

y ope me “a - hy apieetc qualities 
Jf your dealer does not keep > send 

d 2 cents for sample pair to 

h OMO MFG. Co., 








MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


WANTING 
Furnaces 
°* Ranges 


SHOULD WRITE TO 


ichardson & Boynton Co. 
MANUFACTURERS. 
232-234-236 Water St., N. Y. 
84 Lake St., Chicago. (Established 1849. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds ‘* ,_ maine of the 
and Other Investment Securities. © § Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to drafty 
ats 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


Baltimore Stock Exchange bought and sold on commission. 
High- = = and Raiiroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


NASSAU. & PINE STS.,N. Y. 13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 





A Sale in 
Rug Dept. 


200 Small 
Persian Rugs, 


SO. OO each. 


And 
200 Turkish & 


Persian Carpets, 
SSo to SIOO. 


The above will be stored 
free of charze until the holi- 
days. 


Lord& Taylor, 


Broadway & 20th St.,N. Y. 





It often baffles even the wisest physician to detect the 
cause of failing health and strength. In the great majority 
of cases it is due to the presence of worms ; and where these 
exist, Dr. D. Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge will always effect a 

ECONOMICAL 


cure.—Adv. 
COFFEE GROWN. 33C. 


Requires only TWO-TH 
the Kg ar quantity. Always —— 
in 1-lb, red bags. Good 


Coffees” Bee ro 
and te, Cc. Good “T Teas 30c. 





BEST and MOST 


, For special] terms address 
The Great American Tea Co. 
81 and 88 Vesey 8t., N “ig 
P.O. Boxy” © 
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dainty, no light so ' 


charming as the 
mellow glow that 
comes from 


CORDOVA 


HOUSE FURNISHI 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Good 
ever offered in the United States for hing the home 
It includes a full line of q 


Eddy Refrigerators, Du), Sanur’ 
Crockery, China end Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Ute 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliance, 


mr Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station wi 


ax yor mate of New York, Orders by mail receive prompt and ¢ 
Wax Candles es psi 


"igh in many color tints 


armonize with sur- 
in atntag 


ra 
room or hall. ‘Bold 
erywhere. Made b 


STANDARD 


LEWIS & CONGER 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. ist §,, 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New 


Photo Electratype Engraving j 














DESIGNERS, and 
w & ENGRAVERS, 


BUILDING, NEW YORK, 





Jer WAM: RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William $ 





‘Telephone, 1704 John. 











AT YOUR GROCER’S 


EAT COOK’SF 














Put in colander 








. Pour the dry flakes from the package into a 
. Put a liberal amount of salt into a little boil- 
. Pour the boiling salted water on the rice, 


4. Drain, shake slightly, and tura out on a hot 


DON’T COOK 


colander. 
ing water. 
through the colander. 
dish ; serve with sugar and milk—that is 


all—and the rice is perfectly prepared in 
less than a minute. 
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A Portable Fireplace 


The Bay State Franklin 


is an open stove or a portable 
fireplace. Suited to any room. 
Easily moved. Adapted for wood, 
coal or gas. Bright and cheerful. 
Just the thing for cool mornings and 
evenings. Send for circular. 


BARSTOW STOVE CoO. 


Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves 
Boston Providence New York 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

erms of subscription, Payable in advance; one year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents, Postage 
any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 


































S ee CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, 
WITH Ps FAMOUS WATER MARKS. 
Paper Makers, Westfield, 


Mass. 
Pr SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 


A Scientific Breakfast. 


Rightly selected food will cure more than half the 
diseases. Try a scientific and healthy breakfast :-— 
Fruit of some kind, preferably cooked; a dish of 
Grape-Nuts, with cream; two soft-boiled eggs. Put 
two eggs in a tin pint cup of boiling water, cover and 
set off for nine minutes. Whites will then be the 
consistency of cream and most easily digested. One 
slice of bread with butter; cup of Postum Cereal 
Food Coffee. 

On that breakfast you can work like a horse and 
be perfectly nourished until noon. Your nervous 
troubles, heart palpitation, stomach and _ bowel 
troubles, kidney compiaints and various other dis- 
orders will gradually disappear and firm, solid health 
will set in. 


Why? You have probably been living on poorly 
selected. food—that is, food that does not contain the 
required elements the body needs. That sort of food, 
and coffee, is the direct or indirect cause of more 
than half the ills the human body acquires. 

Grape-Nuts is a perfectly cooked food, and both 
that and the Postum Food Coffee contain fine micro- 
scopic Sarton of phosphate of potash obtained in 
a natural way from the grains of the field and by 
scientific food experts incorporated into food and 
drink. That element joins with the albumen in food 
to make gray matter, which is the filling of the brain 
cells and the nerve centers all over the human body. 

A man or woman thus fed is scientifically fed and 
rapidly grows in vigor and vitality, and becomes ca- 
pable of conducting successfully the affairs of life. 
To produce a perfect body and a money making brain 
the body must have the right kind of food, and the 
expert food specialist knows how to make it. That is 
Grape-Nuts and Postum Cereal Food Coffee, produced 
at the pure food factories of the Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., at Battle Creek, Mich. 

















NEW BORN 








aIILUERS 
Pour water through 





FLAKED RICE 


FOR BABY TOO 


INFANTS, 

One cup of Cook’s Flaked Rice, one quart 
water, boil ten minutes, add a pint of milk, pinch 
of salt, and a very little sugar, and strain. 


THREE MONTHS OLD CHILD, 


Use double the quantity of Cook’s Flaked Rice 
(two cups) and do not strain. 








(Gc. LARGE PACKAGE | 














mis, into to dish 








. 
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DIVIDENDS 





. 
EW YOR SECURITY & TRUST CO., 

. —— ” 46 Wall St., New York City. 

The Board of Trustees of this Company have this day declared 

a@ quarterly dividend of FIVE } PER CENT. upon the capital 

stock of the company, payable November ist, 1901, to the stock- 

holders of record at the c osing of the Transfer Books on October 
» 1901. . CARROLL ROOT, Secretary. 

October 2, 1901. 





THE ATCHSION, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Four Per Cent. One-Hundred- Year Adjustment 
Mortgage Bends. Annual Interest. 

Notice is hereby given that the Board of Directors of this Com- 

any has declared to be due and payable on the first day of Novem- 

er, 1901, an instalment of interest (being. the fifth instalment) 
upon the above bonds, at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. on 
the par amount thereof, being Forty Dollars ($40) upon each One- 
thousand-dollar $1,000) bond, and Twenty Dollars ($20) upon each 
Five-hundred-dollar ($500) bond. Such tnterest will be paid at the 
office of the Company, No. 59 Cedar St., New York City. on the 
coupon bonds, pos. ae and surrender of the respective 
coupons NUMBERED 5. and on the Registered Bonds, to the regis- 
tered holders thereof, on November 1, 191. The transfer books of 
the Registered Bonds will close on October 12, 1901, and will re- 
main closed until November 2, 1901. 

Stamped Adjustment Mortgage Bonds. 
Semi-Annual terest. 

A semi-annual instalment of T PER CENT. in aaeeet 
of interest on the STAMPED Adjustment Mortgage Bonds of The 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company will be paid at 
its uffice, No. 59 Cedar Street, New York City. on November 1, 1901, 
upon presentation and surrender of the respective coupons num- 
bered 10. and tothe holders of Registered Bonds. The Transfer 
Books of the Registered Bonds will ciose on October 12, 1901, and 
will remain closed until November 2, 1901. 

By order of the Board of Directors. . 

H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 

New York, September 30, 1901. 


FINANCIAL 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. STUYVESANT FISH 
Vice-President. ALBERT as WIGGIN, Vice-President. GEORGE 
§. HICKOK, Cashier. EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 











= 


Vietor, Hi 
Issues Letters of Credit for 
all parts of the world. 








to 6% Interest. We have sold | TH 
our mortgages for 22 years 
without loss to any pur. 
chaser. We now offer choice first 
mortgages in the fertile and 
well-watered Black-Waxy belt of § 
Texas and contiguous territory — 
of Oklahoma. 


LOANS 6UARANTEED 


Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO, 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE 
140 Nassau Street, New York 





Of Per annum clear of taxes or otherg 
penses, secured by FIRST MORI 
GAGES on farms worth three times 
amount of the loan, in the Blue Grass and Corn 
Regions of Missouri and Iowa. Never lost a dol, 
for a client in 22 years in business. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND LIST OF LO 
BEVERLEY H. BONFOEY, 
5 Main Street, UNIONVILLE, MISS( 





References: all Bankers, Capitalists, Jo 
Business Men, for whom Tam loaning. Tite 


further particulars. Send for pamphlet, “ 
About ‘oklahoma ”’ free le: 


if OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 
Secured on well improved farms worth three t 
theloan. In last six fone have placed over §% 
000.00 without a default in principal or inten 


H. H. HAGAN, Gururie, OKLAHOM, 





‘Mexican National Railroad Co. Readjustment. 


TO ALL HOLDERS OF BONDS AND STOCK OF THE 
MEXICAN NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY : 


As already announced, a plan for the Readjustment of the Finances of the Mexican Nation 
Railroad Company has been prepared, and the undersigned have undertaken to act as Readjustme 
Managers to carry out the Plan, which affects all the securities of the Company. 


Participation under the Plan of Readjustment in any respect whatsoever is dependent upon 
deposit of securities ON OR BEFORE NOVEMBER 13, 1901, with SPEYER & CO., the Depositalll 
under the Plan, at their office, 30 Broad Street, New York, or at the offices of their Agents, Mess 
SPEYER BROTHERS, London, and Messrs. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS BROTHERS, Amsterdatl 


Copies of the Plan and Agreement of Readjustment and any further information desired may |} 
obtained at the offices of the undersigned or their Amsterdam Agent. 


NEW YORK, October 17, 1901 


SPEYER & CO., NEW YORK. 
KUHN, LOEB & CO., NEW YORK. 
SPEYER BROTHERS, LONDON. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 

Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 


‘as7TH YTHaRn. 
| Mo a Fe | 
| seeeTON 


3/ DE 





ure 
irst 




















| SHALL I INVEST 





Surely a vexing question, but we 
can help you solve it. Our rec- 
ommendations are absolutely im- 

artial. We deal in high class 

come paying securities exclu- 
sively. Our list contains many 
valuable suggestions. Write for it. 


Y & Co. 
Mew oe 


MONTREAL 





EXAS INVESTMENTS 


FARIIS, RANCHES AND SAN ANTONIO CITY 
PROPERTY FOR SALE AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
Five years’ experience as land surveyor and fifteen years 
loaning money on real estate for non-residents and 
reign loan companies. Will receive money to loan on real 
ate in amounts of not less than $5,000, netting investor 
interest. Address 
B. CHANDLER, Chandler Blidg., San Antonio, Texas. 
Write THz INDEPENDENT for my standing. 








SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 
HE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
New 214 Broadway, 
justme OFFER 
ceptional ioe ths pt Sra of securities. 
upon t barge, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
-posita ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THB BANK. 
mal lowa Farm Loan Mortgages. 
lst of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
ohn Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, CxHIcAo. 
K. Home office established 1871. Iowa Falls. Iowa 





WESTHBRN 


ORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
HAS. K. GIBSON, 







45IMilk St,, Beston, Mass. 





Spencer Trask 8zCo 


BANKERS 


27 & 29 Pine St., New York 
Now ready for distribution, 
and mailed upon request, 
October Descriptive List of 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Branch Office 65 State St., Albany 














5 0” WATEE AND LIGHT BONDS and 
eRe OS Sates open ener 
ROBT. E. STRAHOEN, 


Spokane, Wash. 








INSURANCE 





1851 1901 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
ef SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M..PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


A Jan. ist,1901 - $26,245,622.04 
LIABILITIES - '- - 23;920,986.53 
SURPLU ee nee 2,324,635.51 


Ss 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


A POLICY ws rue 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 





It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
the estate, 

It supplies a fund tor wife and children against the hour of 
greatest trial. 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 

Its Trust-Fund erm with low premiums and cash guaran- 
tees, is unsurpassed. 

If you wanta policy for which you will pay about halt the 
— on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 

nterchangeable-Term Policy, 





W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 


BE. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 
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If You Are Looking 


for a Country Home 
ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 


Pictures, description, etc., sent 


on application, or call at our office 


and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Building, 46 Cedar Street, 
NEW YORK, 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 
January Ist, 1901, 

$17,775,032.80 

15,934,181.90 

SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) ..$1,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
C W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Nivety-first 
Annual Statement. 














$2,477 069, OO 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


- FRANKLIN, - -=- Vice~-Presid 

j LEN, - Second Vice-Preside 
. PIERCE, - Secre 
. BRAINERD, -  Treasu 
F: MIDDLEBROOK, - ” Asst. Secretar 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LF, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 
New York, 


A Life Insurance Company especially adap 
for permanent ana temporary usefulness to « 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a la 
amount of indemnity for the family ; ¢emforan, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by deal 
while engaged in speculative operations, | 
specially provides for practical wants. 


New England Mutua 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, [i C 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901 $30,924,972.4) 
LIABILITIES __ 27,881,474. 


$3,043,498.27 


All forms of Life and Endowment fates issued. 
Casa distributions paid upon all policie 
eee policy has endorsed thereon the cas ash surrender and 
insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the 
bs usetts Statute. 
Pamphlets rates, =e values for any age sent on application 


the Company’s Offi 
Benj. F- Stevens, euae: Alfred D. Foster, Vice- 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. 


S. F. Trull, Secretary, 
1901 FIRE INSURANCE 19 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 1901. 


Capital Steck, all —_ 0,0 i 
-Insurance Rese : 19 
Unsettled Losses and other claims 1, 27% 4 


Net Surplus. 
Tota] Assets, Jan. ist, 1901 $4,851,780 
President. 


JAMES NICHOLS, 
R. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary; 





346 Broadway, - 
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OFFICE OF THE 


J ATLANTIC 


ATLANTIC | Pinan na 


contrat Tatts ae SA, 
rh tees, in ‘ormity t of the Com- 
“4 nae the following statement of its affairs on the gest IN THE 
tof December, 1900: on Wy 
emiums on Marine risks from 1st January, Q 
1900 to 31st December, ceeess peeseee $3,278, 413.54 ei 
emiums on Policies not marked off ist Jan- 1A 
WaTy, 1900... ic0s.ecceaBccdssetessccetenss» > OS8,796.08 
tal Marine Premiums...... $4,107,200.79 


emiums marked off from ist January, 1900, 
to ist December, 1900......--....0..0006 $3. 407,886 18 
ite est received 
durin ¢gthe year $346,028.89 
ent rece'v 
furingtheyear 23,833.36 $369,862.25 





$416,202.81 
DSSES ‘ed 


and were esti- 

ated and paid 
900. $1,101,744.24 
$1,517,947.05 

Less Salvages.. 150,307.00 $1,367,640.05 


sturns of Pre- 


Sooms and Ex: 1 prefixed to the above 
$399,096.13 


Med Stator dnd Stato of New York, Stock. ciphers will make*1,000 out 
of nothing. 
About *1 a week paid on 


Pelisncghages an Endowment policy in the 
MPANY... 2.005 ,000.00 1,747,873. . : : 
emium Notes and Bills Receivable. __....  1,156,783.60 Equitable will give *1,000 to 
loses under policies payatle in fereign t tl d of 20 5 
Chentrles.... ser ectecctterietietiectittes 195,818.81 yOu. at ine a baa 
1 


Pash i eee C emer eeeenerarecccssenseee® ’ i . ‘ ‘ 
ane pantera if ve die family Kua 


I } Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of p. ofits es 1,000 at once. 
ll be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 


T2.sh Tip 24 sitet Tuesday, the Sfth of February next. |. sdeemed Moreover, at the end of 


74.14 ~ = Lago Spered. ot. their ae Fs, Agen beet on 2 
Lb roa D uesday, the of February next, from whic al 
8.27 nterest thereon will cease. ‘The certificates to be produced at the the Endowment period you 
’ A dividend of Fook roo declared on the net d 
nd of Forty per cent. is declared om the nct earned pre- : 
hlums of the Company for the year ending Sist December, 1900, | Of wr OF ES iit: accumulated 


or which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
- venth of May next. . 


By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. profits also. 
eek TRUSTEES, : : 
William E.Dodge, Charles D. Leverich, For further ib renteleciyel 


Eoala Fettmann, Wil Ht Moo : : 
Edward Fioyd-Jones, ‘es H. Marshall fill out and mail coupon 
Genaes' ‘A Griscom, Pree A. . 
- Chapn Leander N. Lovell r rd below: 
ues H Dunhate’ Jane Dy Hewlett, $ THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No. 79. 
William C. Sturges. , 


» A, RAVEN, President, 120 Broadway, New York 

F. A. PARSONS, VicesPres’t, eevee 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. Please send me information regarding an 
THEO, P, JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. Endowment for $ * if issued to 














a man_______years of age. 


BINDERS ‘0>o!4 thirteen copies of Tax Loe 


PENDENT will be furnished by us at Name 

ne rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, Address 

+ 480 Fulton Street, New York. 























EY, THE INDEPENDENT 


Provident Savings Lif 
Assurance Society | 


OF NEW YORK. 





EDWARD W. SCOTT, - President. 





A COMPANY FOR POLICYHOLDERS. 





Total Payments to Policyholders since Organi 
and amount now held for Their Benefit, 


TWENTY-THREE MILLIONS 





i895-FIVE YEARS’ PROGRESS-1900 | 
Has Nearly Doubled Its Income 


Has More Than Doubled Its Assets 
Has More Than Trebled Its Reserve 


Has More Than Quadrupled Its Excess 
of Income over Disbursements 





Home Office, 346-348 Broadway 
NEW YORK. ; 








